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THE MANUFACTURE OF PHOS- 
PHORIC ACID FROM 
PHOSPHORUS. 


R. ApoLPH SomMER, of Berke- 
ley, California, describes in The 
Pharmacist, for December, the various 
Een for making phosphoric acid 
eretofore employed, and proposes a 
new method, with several modifica- 
tions of apparatus, which are described 
by him, as follows: 

A common tin can (see > 2), with re- 
movable cover, is_made_ perfectly 
water-tight by resoldering the seams. 
Through the centre of the cover a hole 
is punched, just large enough for the 
stem of a long thermometer to pass 
through ; and three or four more holes, 
if not more than+}inch in diameter, 
are made near the circumference of 
the cover. All 
around the inside 


place, which is not exposed to draught, 
and allowed to stand at rest for some 
time. When it is observed that the 
temperature within remains constant, 
one hole is opened, and the apparatus 
left undisturbed for at least twenty- 
four hours. Ifthe temperature within 
this time has not approached 35° C., 
another hole may be opened, and the 
same precautions observed as before. 
The number of holes that can thus be 
opened, before the critical temperature 
(above 35° C.) is reached, depends, of 
course, upon the temperature of the at- 
mosphere surrounding the apparatus. 
If,at any time, from an excessive supply 
of air, or from an unusually high tem- 
perature of the atmosphere, the tem- 
perature of the P should rise above 35° 
C., there is great danger that it will, as 
the writer has found to his sorrow in 


explanation of some of the features 
poe ge in this apparatus. The water 
in the apparatus was found necessary, 
because the ordinary atmospheric air 
does not contain sufficient moisture to 
dissolve the coating of oxides formed 
on the sticks of P as rapidly as it is 
formed; but it was also found, that 
unless, by some means, the water was 
brought to the space above the P, the 
air entering the apparatus would not 
become moist sufficiently fast to pro- 
duce the effect desired. A piece of 
cloth, lining the inside, and capable of 
drawing the water from the bottom to 
the top of the apparatus, suggested it- 
self as the simplest means of effecting 
this purpose, and it does fulfil this 
function very satisfactorily. The 
reason for the adoption of several 
small holes instead of a single large 
opening, as a 
means of regu- 











of the can there 
is suspended by 
little hooks, 
which are formed 
by making in- 
cisions into the 
upper edge of the 
can, a piece of 
cloth reaching 
from the top to 
the bottom of 
the can. In the 
can is placed a 
glass jar which 
must be able to 
hold at least 34 
times as much 
water, by weight, 
as there is P to 
be oxidized. A 
funnel, amply 
large enough to 
hold the P, and 
wider than the 
jar, is placed up- 
on the latter, and 
the funnel tube 
loosely closed by 
a piece of glass. 
(Instead ofa glass 
jar and funnel, a 
ottle may be 
used which has 
been cut in two 
at about three- 
fourths of its 
height. The up- 
per and smalier 
portion of the 
bottleis inverted 
and placed into 
the lower _ por- 
tion, and an- 
swers the _pur- 
pose of holding 
the P quite well.) 





lating the supply 
of air, is so evi- 
dent that it needs 
no explanation. 
This style of ap- 
paratus is, how- 
ever, not very 
durable, because 
of the _ slight, 
though percept- 
ible, evaporation 
of the P, which 
causes a deposit 
of phosphoric 
acid to form on 
the inside of the 
tin can. This 
acid deposit 
slowly corrodes 
the tinned iron, 
and causes, after 
about three 
months of con- 
tinuous  opera- 
tion, the forma- 
tion of holes in 
the sides of the 
can. Through 
these holes an ex- 
cessive amount 
of air is liable to 
enter the appara- 
tus and cause the 
melting of the P. 





II. 


For the con- 





struction of a 











continuous -and 





transparent oxi- 
dizing chamber, 
a thick bottle, 
preferably one of 
white and very 











Four or _ five 
times as much 
water as_ the 
weight of the P 
is then poured 
into the space between the tin can and 
the glass jar, and the whole apparatus 
filled with carbonic acid gas. When, 
by the extinction of a burning taper, 
which is introduced into the upper 
portion of the can, it becomes evident 
that the atmospheric air has been 
entirely displaced, the sticks of P 
are laid in the funnel, the thermo- 
meter bulb buried between the sticks of 
P, the cover put on the can, and all 
openings, save one, closed by plugs. 
rough the 7 Be hole carbonic acid 
is passed into the apparatus for a short 
time, in order to remove the air which 
has entered the apparatus during the 
introduction of the P. When this is 
considered accomplished, the last hole 
is closed, the apparatus put in a cool 


The monument to Linné in Stockholm. 
(See page 10.) 


several instances, rapidly reach the 
melting point of P, which is 45° C. 
When this occurs and the P melts, it 
will naturally run into the receiver 
(the glass jar), and there, being 
screened from the action of the air by 
a covering of acid liquid, congeal into 
a solid cake. It then becomes neces- 
sary to take the apparatus apart, to 
remove the P from the receiver, and 
to recommence the whole operation. 
After the apparatus has once been reg- 
ulated; however, it requires no further 
attention until the P is entirely oxi- 
dized, which can be known by the 
thermometer indicating the same tem- 
perature within the apparatus as pre- 
vails without. 

It may seem desirable to have an 


clear glass, is 
selected, and the 
bottom ver 
carefully cut off. 
(Figure 2.) (This 
cutting or crack- 
ing is best done by means of specially 
prepared carbon pencils made of pow- 
dered charcoal, saltpeter, and traga- 
canth).* A common unglazed flower 
gd the largest that will go into the 
ottle, is inserted into the open bottle, 
so that the bottom of the flower pot is 
directly over and in contact with the 
neck of the bottle. A funnel, the coni- 
cal part of which is at least one inch 
shorter than the flower-pot, is then in- 
serted in such a way that the funnel 
tube passes through the bottom of the 
flower-pot and the neck of the bottle. 
Into the neck of the bottle the funnel 
tube is securely fastened by means of 





* (See, also, advertising page 23 of AMERICAN 
Druaaist, for December, 1885,—Ep, Amer. Druaa.} 
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a perforated rubber stopper or paraf- 
fined cork, which must be water-tight. 
Over the protruding end of the funnel- 
tube is fastened, by means of a bit of 
rubber tubing, a piece of glass tube, 
closed at one end and having a hole on 
one side. This closed tube is pushed 
so far over the funnel-tube that the 
opening in its side is a little above the 
end of the funnel tube. 

This portion of the apparatus is then 
placed, neck downward, over a large 
glass jar. 

Through the centre of the bottom, 
which was cut off the bottle, a hole of 
at least five-eighths of an inch in 
diameter is drilled. The bottom is 
then put into its original position on 
the bottle and fastened by glueing 
strips of gs over the joint. The 
hole which was drilled through the 
bottom is loosely closed by a paraffined 
cork, through which passes a ther- 
mometer. 

When the oxidizing chamber is thus 
completed, the cork is removed, and 
by means of a funnel, having a long 


Fie. 1. 
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Fie. 1.—f, funnel filled with P; t, thermometer; 
j, glass jar; w, water; 1, cloth lining; c, tin can. 


bent tube (Figure 3), water is poured 
into the space between the walls of the 
bottle and the flower pot, until its level 
is within a short distance from the 
upper edge of the funnel within the 
flower-pot. A few cubic centimeters 
of water are also poured into the 
funnel until the water in the closed 
glass tube, which is attached to the 
end of the funnel tube, reaches a little 
over the end of the funnel tube. 

Then atube connected with a car- 
bonic-acid generator is inserted into 
the hole ot y carbonic acid gas passed 
into the oxidizing chamber. When 
the air within has been entirely dis- 
placed by the gas, sticks of are 
dropped through the hole into the fun- 
nel, until the latter is nearly filled. 
The thermometer and cork are then 

laced into position and the apparatus 
allowed to stand fora few hours. Then 
some notches are cut lengthwise into 
the cork and the apparatus again left 
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undisturbed for about twenty-four 
hours. If at the end of this time the 
temperature of the P is below 35° C., 
a little more ventilation may be given 
by enlarging the notches in the cork. 
Whenever it is seen that the P is nearly 
consumed or the water evaporated, a 
fresh supply is added through the hole 
without taking the apparatus apart. 

The flower-pot in this apparatus per- 
forms the same function as is fulfilled 
in the former (I.) by the cloth lining, 
namely, that of absorbing the water 
and moistening the air. The closed 
glass tube which is attached to the 
funnel prevents the access of air from 
below to the P in the oxidizing 
chamber. 

The acid that is formed runs down 
the funnel into the closed glass tube 
and thence through the lateral open- 
ing into the glass jar, which serves as 
receiver. 


III. 


A still simpler form of a continuous 
oxidizing chamber I have constructed 


= 


Fig. 3. 
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Fie. 4.—f, funnel filled with P; ¢, thermome- 
ter; j, glass jar; w, water; s, perforated stopper; 
a, flower pot; g, bent glass tube; c, tin pan. 





in the following manner (Figure 4): 
Through the bottom ofa tin pan a hole 
of about one inch in diameter is cut, 
and a tube of tinned iron about a half- 
inch long soldered into it. By means 
of a perforated cork a funnel is fasten- 
ed into this hole so that the funnel 
tube passes through the bottom, while 
the body of the funnel is inside of the 
tin pan. Into the end of the funnel 
tube is inserted and fastened by a bit 
of rubber tubing a glass tube bent in 
a half circle. A common unglazed 
flower pot is inverted over the body of 
the funnel and a paraffined cork with 
a thermometer inserted into the hole, 
which is in the bottom of the flower- 
pot. The whole apparatus is then 
placed over a glass jar and some water 
poured into the tin pan. 

The tin pan may advantageousiy be 
displaced ty a wooden water bucket, 
whereby the apparatus becomes almost 
indestructible. 
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After the pouring of a few drops of 
water into the funnel, whereby the 
bend of the glass tube is closed against 
a downward escape of gas, the appar- 
atus is either filled with carbonic acid 
gas in the manner described under (II.), 
or the oxygen is simply removed 
therefrom by burning P in the interior. 
For this latter purpose a small iron 
deflagrating spoon, which will pass 
through the hole in the flower-pot, is 
employed. A bit of P is laid into the 
spoon, ignited and quickly inserted 
into the flower-pot. When the P 
ceases to burn, the spoon is lifted out, 
and the hole in the pot immediately 
closed by meaas of a cork. The appa- 
ratus is left undisturbed for a short 
time, until the air within has cooled to 
the normal temperature. The intro- 
duction of burning P is then one more 
repeated, and after cooling, the appa- 
ratus is charged with P through the 
hole in the flower-pot. 

The further manipulations and pre- 
cautions are the same as have been 
given in the description of style II. 


Fic. 2. 
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a 

Fic. 2.—f, funnel filled with P; t, thermometer; 
j, glass jar; w, water; 0, bottle (inverted); s, per- 
forated stopper; a, flower pot; g, glass tube with 
opening on its side; h, line of the cut. 





The rate at which the P is oxidized 
by my method is acomparatively slow 
one. In an apparatus of style I., in 
which the temperature was kept on an 
average eleven degrees higher than 
that of the surrounding air, and the P, 
which was in the form of a solid cake 
of nearly five inches in diameter, ex- 

osed a surface of about 18 square 
inches, the P was oxidized at the rate 
of about10 Gms. aday. The difference 
between the inner and outer tempera- 
ture does not seem to be affected to 
any extent by an increase or decrease 
of the prevailing temperature; for 
nearly 200 observations which were 
taken at temperatures of the atmo- 
sphere ranging from 10 to 22° C., gave, 
while all other conditions remained 
equal, an almost constant difference. 
he acid which collects in the receiv- 
ers has a specific gravity of 1.48 to 1.5, 
and is vases aay mainly of phosphorus 
and phosp 


oret acids in the propor- . 
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tion of 1 to 4, besides water. The ex- 
act composition differs with circum- 
stances, and the determination of 
those circumstances may be the sub- 
ject of some future paper. 

The further treatment of this acid is 
in every respect the same as has al- 
ready been described by Prof. Wenzel; 
but an acid prepared by my method 
has this great advantage over the one 
prepared by the former process, that 
it is already highly concentrated, and 
requires very little evaporation before 
the arsenious acid is reduced. 


Oxidation of Phosphorous Acid to 
Phosphoric Acid by means of Bro- 
mine, (Bromhydric acid as by-pro- 
duct.) 

The product of the slow aerial oxi- 
dation of phosphorus contains about 
1 molecule of phosphorous acid to 4 
molecules of phosphoric acid, and, be- 
sides these, some impurities, such as 
arsenious acid and others, mostly de- 
rived from the phosphorus. Of these 
impurities the arsenious acid is par- 
ticularly objectionable and must be 
removed before the process of oxidiz- 
ing is entered upon. The removal of 
the arsenic, as has been described in 
the foregoing (‘‘The Manufacture of 
Phosphoric Acid from Phosphorus ”), 
is best effected by heating the acid to 
190° C., subsequent diluting and filter- 
ing, after which the acid is ready to 
be oxidized. Heretofore nitric acid 
has been the only substance employed 
for this purpose, but since 
the price of bromine has 
become so low (about 35 
cents per lb., in 5 lb. bottles) 
that its cost is no longer 
prohibitory to its employ- 
ment in the industries, and, 
furthermore, since the value 
of hydrobromic acid has 
been recognized both in ana- 
lytical chemistry as well as 
in therapeutics—itmay prove 
advantageous to substitute 
bromine for nitric acid in 
the oxidation of phosphorous 
to phosphoric acid. Or 

rom the equation (see 
foot note) it will be seen 

that it requires nearly 2 

parts of bromine to every 1 
art of phosphorous acid. 

But the total acidity of the 

mixture of phosphorous and 








nent orange color which is due to an 
excess of Br, the oxidation may be con- 
sidered completed. The excess of Br 
is best removed by the addition of a 
small portion of the unoxidized mixture 
of acids, which has been reserved for 
this purpose. 

A still better plan by which the lia- 
bility of introducing a large excess of 
Br into the acid is avoided, but which, 
when carried out at the ordinary tem- 
perature of the atmosphere, requires 
a little longer time than the one last 
related, consists in pouring the acid to 
be oxidized into a large wide-mouth 
glass-stoppered bottle, and the Br in- 
to another but smaller glass-stoppered 
bottle, which will go into the large 
one. After the open bottle with Br 
has been inserted into the bottle with 
acid and the latter closed, the Br 
gradually evaporates and oxidizes 
through its vapor, which is absorbed 
by the acid, the — to phos- 
phoric acid. When the interior tem- 
perature of the apparatus is kept below 
25° C., the acid does not consume the 


Fig. 5. 











t Oxidation of phosphorous 
acid_by bromine vapor. 


Fia. 6. 
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hydric acid, which does not evaporate 
toany great extent until a temperature 
of about 125° C. has been reached, be- 
gins to distil. The distillation is con- 
tinued until a temperature of about 
180° C. is reached, when the fire is ex- 
tinguished and the receiver with brom- 
hydric acid detached. The retort and 
its contents are allowed to stand till 
cold, when a quantity of water equal 
to about one-third of the bulk of the 
contents is poured into the retort. 
Heat is then again applied, and the 
distillation continued until the tem- 
perature within the retort has reached 
the same height as before. This second 
distillation serves to remove a portion 
of bromhydric acid which cannot be 
removed in the first distillation. 

The phosphoric acid, which forms 
the residue in the retort, is a black, 
syrupy liquid, which, however, after 
dilution with water, digestion with 
about 4% of purified animal charcoal, 
and subsequent filtration through 
white filtering paper (best the brand 
known as ‘‘ Chlorine paper”), becomes 
perfectly colorless. 

The biack color of the phosphoric 
acid is due to an organic impurity of 
the commercial Br, which, it is said, 
is derived from the luting of the stills, 
in the composition of which tar is used. 

The bromhydric acid, which has 
distilled over, requires to be re-distilled, 
before it can be considered sufficiently 
pure for pharmaceutical purposes. 

If the addition of Br is made to an 
acid, from which the arsenic has not 
been removed, the entire amount of 
arsenic will distil over with the brom- 
hydric acid, while the phosphoric 
acid will be found free from arsenic. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY, Cat. 


Continuous Administra- 
tion of Nitrous Oxide. 


In 1881, Dr. S. Klikovitch, 
of St. Petersburg, followin 
the suggestion of Dr. Pau 
Bert, of Paris, made some 
experiments on himself, 
with a mixture of nitrous 
oxide and oxygen, in the 
proportion of 80 to 20, with- 





phosphoric acid, 


o, Iron capsule containing oil. 





the phosphoric acids, when 








of a sp. gr. of 1.48, is about 
66 per cent, the compo- 
sition of which approximates the 

roportion of 1 molecule (or 12%) of Hs- 

O; to 4 molecules (or 54%) HsPO.. To 
convert the 12% of phosphorous acid 
into phosphoric acid would require 
theoretically 2x12 = 24% 0f Br. This 
result agrees very closely with that ob- 
tained in practice where it was found 
that with an acid of asp. gr. of about 
1.48 there was needed a little over one- 
fourth of its weight of Br to complete 
its oxidation. This operation may 
be performed after the arsenic has 
been removed, either in a bottle con- 
taining the acid and Br by shaking 
this mixture from time to time—it 
must, however, not be shaken too 
often, nor too much at one time, since 
a considerable amount of heat is liber- 
ated by the reaction, which may easily 
reach the boiling point of Br, 65° C.— 
or it may be accomplished more rap- 
idly by pouring the two substances into 
a retort and keeping the mixture agi- 
tated by slowly passing air through it. 
In order to prevent any Br vapor, 
which is carried off by the air, from 
contaminating the atmosphere of the 
laboratory, I caused the air which es- 
caped from the retort to pass through 
two bottles containing a solution of 
caustic potash. When the mixture is 
no longer decolorized on standing for 
about 24 hours, but retains a perma- 





H;PO; + Bro + H,O = H;PO, + 2HBr 
82 159.5 18 98 161.5 


Br as rapidly as it evaporates, and 
therefore is under these conditions 
always dark orange colored, unless the 
supply of Br vapor is shut off by closing 
the Br bottle, whereupon the color of 
the acid disappears within 24 hours. 
But when the apparatus is kept in a 
moderately warm place, where the 
temperature is 25° C. or over, the re- 
ducing power of the phosphorous acid 
is so much increased that the mixture 
of acids remains colorless, or acquires 
only a light orange color, so long as 
any phosphorous acid is left unoxi- 
dized. But as soon as this acid has 
disappeared, the liquid assumes a dark 
orange color, when the bottle with Br 
is to Te lifted out, closed, and kept for 
the next operation. 
There remains then only the separa- 
tion of the bromhydric acid from the 
hosphoric acid, which is accomplished 
. distillation in a retort from an oil 
bath. The precautions which have 
been pointed out in a previous article 
on the manufacture of bromhydric 
acid, in regard to its liability to decom- 
position by organic substances, have 
to be observed here. The mere inser- 
tion of the neck of the retort into a 
well-cooled receiver is sufficient. 
Neither luting nor rubber connections 
arenecessary. The first portion which 
comes over consists principally of water 
(and Br, if this has not been removed 
in the manner stated above), and 
should be withdrawn before the brom- 


The distillation of bromhydric from 


r, Retort with mixture of acids; c, Re- 
ceiver; t, Thermometer; w, Cooling tub; 


out any increase of atmos- 
pheric pressure, with a satis- 
factory result. He also used 
it for alleviating the pains 
of labor, and found it very 
successful and_ perfectly 
safe; the great objections to it being 
its expense, and the cumbersome na- 
ture of the required apparatus. Some 
months ago Professor Zweifel, of Er- 
langen, erected the necessary appara- 
tus for the supply of the mixed gases 
to the accouchement-ward of his obstet- 
ric clinic. He finds it best to adminis- 
ter the gases continuously during the 
latter part of labor, when the pains are 
most severe, not, as was practised by 
Klikovitch, merely giving the gases 
when signs of an approaching pain ap- 
eared. Though this treatment has 
een adopted in sixty cases, no retar- 
dation of the process was ever observ- 
ed. The patients were generally semi- 
conscious; so that though they would 
answer if asked a question, they felt 
no pain, and were unaware when the 
child was born.—British Med. Journ. 


To Administer Paraldehyde. 


Wm. OCraic, M.D., in Brit. Med. 
Journ., gives: 


B Pulv. Tragacanth Comp. (Br.). ec Xx. 


Syr. Aurantii.......-...05 eeeee 3 iv. 
Paraldehydi..........seseeeeee f 3i. 
Sp. Chloroformi............ +++ TILXV. 
A QUE «00. ccc ecscscceees .q. 8. ad f  iij. 


M. To be given at bedtime in a single 
dose.—-Phila. Med, Times, 
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HAYWARD’S CORK-PULLER. 


OHN W. Haywarp, of St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, is the inventor of 
an appliance for drawing corks, which 
makes it as easy to get acork out of a 
bottle as it is to drive it in. An ordin- 
ary cork, O, of the required size, has a 
iece of strong non-corrosive twine, 1, 
et into its sides. A button or shield, 5, 
also non-corrosive, is placed on the 
inner end of the cork to prevent the 
twine cutting through it. A hand 
metal tag, 2, is secured on the twine 
where it is knotted, or in case a cap- 
sule is rere on the end of a piece, 4, 
which hangs below the capsule. 

A rubber button, 3, placed on the 
outer end of the cork, has a hole or 
slit through which the twine passes. 
In 6 is shown the wire attached to the 


Fig. 2. 





botile neck, 6' representing the hook, 
and 6? the manner of locking it in 
lace. 7 gives the appearance of a 
ttle when corked and the twine se- 
cured on the wire hooks. In 8, a a 
sule has been placed over the cork, 
and the tag is seen protruding beneath 
its edge. 9shows the manner of se- 
curing the twine over the wire by 
stretching the elastic button, 3, and 9! 
the top view of the bottle when the 
operation is completed. ; 

When the cork is being driven into 
the bottle, the rubber button is turned 
over on the twine and tag, as shown in 
10, to protect them from injury. The 
button is then reversed, one loop of the 
twine passed under the wire hook 
on one side, and by stretching the 
rubber button the other loop is se- 
cured on the opposite hook. The 
process of unbottling is shown in 
our last figure. The tag is grasped, 
and by an upward twist the cap- 
sule is torn open. The twine is 
disengaged from the wires, and, 
by passing the first and second 
fingers through the loop, the cork 
can be readily drawn. This sys- 
tem does away with the corkscrew 
entirely, each cork carrying its 
own means of release. It is appli- 
cable for any liquids, medicines, 
liquors, inks, etc., and as the 
corks are not injured they may 
be used a number of times.— 
Scientific American. 

{It is by no means necessary to 
resort to so intricate a device as 
the one just described, to accom- 
plish the purpose of getting out a 
cork without the intervention of 
a corkscrew. A piece of small but 
strong twine is all that is essential, 
and two (of several) modes of 
using it are shown. 

In Figure 2, one end of the 
twine having been tied about the 
neck of the bottle, the twine is laid 
across the centre of the opening, allow- 
ing a little slack towards the end that 
is fast (a). Thecork having a notch cut 
across its lower face to prevent the 
twine slipping, is then pushed into the 
neck of the bottle, and the free end of 
the twine (b) will serve as a means for 
drawing the cork out. 

A second, Figure 3, which is a little 
more elaborate, consists in first tying 
a loop, a, by means of which to attach 
a label, or to serve for hanging the 
bottle up out of the way of children, 
etc., then tying the ends together at b, 
so as to encircle the neck, cutting one 
of the ends short, and tying the other 
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tightly around the cork in the manner 
shown. This method serves not only 
to furnish a cork-drawer, but prevents 
the cork being lost. Either method is 
especially useful in the case of medi- 
cine bottles for travellers.—Ep. AMER. 
DRUGGIST. ] 


Sponges for Surgeons. 


Mr. Lawson Tait’s method of pre- 
paring sponges is as follows: New 
sponges are first put into a large quan- 
tity of water with sufficient muriatic 
acid to make the water taste disagree- 
ably acid. They remain in this mix- 
ture until all effervescence has ceased 
and all the chalk is removed. For 
this purpose it may be necessary to 
renew the acid several times. The 
ae are afterward carefully and 
thoroughly washed, to make them as 
clean as possible and free from every 
rough particle. After being used at 
an operation, they are first washed 
free from blood, and then put in a deep 
jar and covered with soda and water 
(one pound of soda to twelve sponges). 
They are left in this about twenty-four 
hours (or longer if the sponges are very 
dirty) and then they are washed per- 
fectly free from every trace of soda. 
This takes several hours’ hard work, 
using hot water, squeezing the sponges 
in and out of the water and changing 
the water constantly. Leaving them 
to soak for a few hours in very hot 
water greatly assists in the cleansing. 
When quite clean, they are put in a 
jar of fresh water containing about one 
nd cent of carbolic acid; after being 

ept in this way for twenty-four hours 
they are squeezed dry and tied up in 
a white cotton bag, in which they are 
left hanging from the kitchen ceiling 
till they are wanted.—Amer. Journ. 
of Obstet. 


Enveloping Paper. 


PrRoF. VAN DER BERG, of Holland, 
after a series of experiments which it 


Fig. 1. 


Hayward’s cork-puller. 


would take a pamphlet of some hun- 
dred pages to describe, found that 
paraffin paper is decidedly superior to 
all other kinds of wrappers actually in 
use, in preventing loss of weight, 
flavor and aroma from contained medi- 
caments and pharmaceutical products 
in general. Next to paraffin paper 
came ordinary note paper (writing pa- 
per), then parchment paper, and lastly 
ltering and blotting papers. Doubt- 
less if the paraffin employed has been 
previously made to dissolve about 1 
of salicylic acid a still superior result 
will be obtained, insuring the absence 
of mould or mildew.—Chemist and 


Druggist. 
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Egg-Julep for the Hair (Piesse). 


Rectified Spirit ....... 1 pint. 
Rose-Water........... 1 gallon. 
Extract of Rondeletia } pint. 
Transparent Soap..... $ 02. 

Hay Saffron.......... + drachm, 


Shave the soap very fine, boil it and 
the saffron in a quart of the rose 
water; when dissolved, add the re- 
mainder of the water, then the spirit, 
finally the rondeletia, which is used 
by way of perfume. After standing 
two or three days, it is fit for bottling. 
—Chemist and Druggist. 


For Toothache, 


B Acetate Lead........... eS 
Distilled Water......... f. 38s. 
AE; OOPMMENE: nos ss cee xe f.- 314. 

M. 





Apply to the hollow tooth with ab- 
sorbent cotton.—Med. Age. 


Tooth-paste, 
Precipitated Chalk...... 3 02. 
Carbonate of Magnesia...1 ‘‘ 
Powdered Soap.......... a ** 

GIP CRTIOY 2 Soci vie \sieciseue's * 

Olof Nero sy oie anion 10 drops. 
Syrup of Orange Flower, q. s. 

—Chemist and Druggist. 
Application for Neuralgia. 

Chioral By, .....<.5.....+3.00 Br. 
wo gs. 0.50 * 
acne Bute... ...55.5..5 5 1. * 
Spermacett:. 5... 2.55 2. se 


M. Make into a cone-shaped mass.— 
Phil. Med. Times. 


Mucilage. 


T. W. Warkins states that a 
mucilage of acacia, which will 
not’ spoil, may be made as _ fol- 


lows: 
Oil of Gaultheria..... TLxv. 
Calcium Phosphate... .sufficient. 
WWRUEE: ba 5.) No keees % viij. 
BERR. 3 Wiss ix oth Ziv. 


[Triturate the oil of gaultheria 
with about one drachm of the 
phosphate of calcium and after- 
wards the water, and filter. Then 
use the filtrate to make a mucilage 
with the acacia.] —Therapeutic 
Gazette. 


Himrod’s Asthma Cure. 


Stearns’ New Idea said it can 
be imitated bya coarsely-ground 
mixture of stramonium leaves and 
lavender flowers. with alittle ben- 
zoin, the whole sprinkled with suf- 
fficient saturated solution of ni- 
trate and chlorate of potassium to 
make the powder burn well; the 
patient to inhale the fumes. An- 
other formula given by a corre- 
spondent of the Druggist’s Circu- 
lar recommends equal weights of 

powdered lobelia, stramonium, black 
tea, and nitrate of potash, well mixed 
and sifted. Dr. Morell Mackenzie soon 
afterwards published some lectures on 
‘‘Hay Fever,” and quoted the last 
formula, saying the addition of alittle 
aniseed or fennel would make a com- 
pound which, in appearance and effect, 
is very similar to Himrod’s remedy. 
He could not trace any tea in the 
original by microscopical examination, 
but heseemed to think it wasa desirable 
addition. A French formula recom- 
mends stramonium and sage. The pro- 
prietor of the formula has denied that 
any of those published are correct. 








+ 
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Varnish for Labels. 


RORMARTAD 210.6555) 82:-45 150 parts 
ADELIO a5 50, sroie.es' <9: a ili 
Venice turpentine....... iS 
PAOOION 65's oss cece. 20 6 800 * 


Macerate, with repeated stirring, 
until solution is effected. Then filter, 
and add enough 

Alcohol to make...... 1,000 parts. 


Paper labels are first sized with di- 
luted mucilage, then dried, and then 
coated with this varnish. If the labels 
have been written with water-soluble 
inks or color, they are first coated with 
two coats of collodion, and then var- 
nished.—EUGEN DIETRICH in Central- 
halle, No. 41. 


Artificial Gutta-Percha. 


50 KILOGRAMMES of copal resin, and 
74 to 15 kilogrammes of pulverized 
sulphur, are mixed with double the 
quantity of oil of turpentine, or with 
55 to 66 liters of petroleum oil, in a 
tank which contains an agitator, and 
the mixture is then heated to a tem- 
perature which may vary from 122° 
to 150° Centigrade, the whole being 
stirred until complete solution is ef- 
fected. The mass thus obtained is then 
cooled down to about 38°, and a solu- 
tion of casein added which contains 
about 3 kilogrammes of casein, dis- 
solved in weak ammonia water and a 
little methylated spirit. The whole is 
then again heated to between 122° and 
150° untilit assumes a thin consistence, 
when it is caused to boil with a solu- 
tion of tannic acid, containing 15 to 25 
per cent of tannic acid and about 
+ kilogramme of ammonia.—M. ZIn- 
GLER, Monthly Mag. of Phar., etc. 


Explosive Drugs. 


A List has been recently published, 
in the Union Pharmaceutique, of 
accidents which have recently occurred 
during the preparation or carriage of 
explosive substances used in medicine. 
At Strassburg, a chemist’s assistant 
was changing some lycopodium-powder 
from one bottle to another; the parti- 
cles that escaped mixed with the air, 
a jet of gas was es and a slight 
explosion occurred. The frightened 
assistant dropped the jar containing 
the lycopodium, the room was at once 
filled with the powder, and a violent 
explosion took place. M. Meyet has 
stated that a tooth-powder composed 
of chlorate of potassium and cachou has 
been known to explode in the mouth 
of a person engaged in brushing his 
teeth. A druggist who dried some hy- 
pophosphite of calcium in a receptacle 
containing sand was killed by its ex- 
plosion. Oxalate and citrate of calcium 
are also explosive, but only at a high 
temperature. Pills of permanganate 
of potassium have been known to ex- 
plode spontaneously. A mixture of 
chlorate of potassium, chloride of tron, 
and glycerin exploded in the pocket of 
a patient who carried it. An eminent 
chemist at Paris prepared ozone with 
powders composed of equal parts of 
peroxide of manganese, permanganate 
of potassium, and pulverized oxalic 
acid. He took every recognized pre- 
caution, and the mixture was corked up 
in a bottle; a few minutes afterwards 
an explosion took place, and the bottle 


was reduced to atoms.—Med. and’ 


Surg. Reporter. 
Insolation of Olive Oil. 


L. MosHINI says that when olive oil 
is exposed to sunlight for the space of 
a month itis permanently bleached. Its 
specific gravity is not found to have 
altered. When oil which has been 
thus exposed to the sun is afterwards 
treated with wm, geste acid of 1.63 sp. 
gr. in the usual manner, it does not 
turn green as ordinary olive oil does, 
but only takes a reddish-yellow tinge. 
With nitric acid or soda it becomes 
whitish, and not green or pale yellow. 
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These two tests can therefore no longer 
be utilized to recognize it. On the 
other hand, olive oii which has been 
exposed to the sun for a month, con- 
cretes into a solid mass as_ before 
under the influence of nitrous vapor, 
but the author assures us that even 
this property of the oil disappears if 
the insolation be carried far enough; 
for instance, if it be carried on for 
three or four months in wide, open 
vessels. 

The insolated oil is acid to test 
papers; moreover it is found to have 
contracted a rancid taste and odor; it 
possesses the age also of dissolv- 
ing aniline red, as certain sophisticat- 
ed samples of olive oil are found to do 
likewise. The action of light on oils 
may find some further useful applica- 
tions. Oiled papers are again coming 
into use in photography, and calico- 
printers may probably find new uses 
for insolated oils.— Mon. Mag. of Phar., 


te. 

[Insolated olive oil may have some 
trade uses, but that which is to be em- 
ployed for the table or medicinally, 
should be carefully protected from 
sun-light for even a very short time, if 
it is desired to retain its flavor.—Eb. 
Am. DRUGGIST. ] 


Chrysophanic Acid of Rhubarb. 


AccorDING to Dr. Kubli, chryso- 
phanic acid is first formed in rhubarb 
root, upon digestion of the latter in 
water, and none of this acid pre-exists 
in the more important kinds of rhu- 
barb. Its formation is due to decom- 
position of the substance known as 
chrysophan, which does exist in the 
root. This decomposition is due to a 
ferment which is soluble in water, but 
not in alcohol. It 1s for this reason 
that an alcoholic extract of the root 
can he evaporated without decomposi- 
tion, because while chrysophan will 
be contained in it, the ferment will 
not. We can thus explain also why 
extract of rhubarb prepared with di- 
lute spirit will deposit from time to 
time a yellow precipitate, which con- 
sists, according to Clark, chiefly of 
chrysophanic acid. Chrysophanic 
acid, which is largely used as ointment 
in skin diseases, has been recently 
shown to possess strongly antiseptic 
properties, to which rhubarb probably 
owes its beneficial action in catarrh of 
the stomach, indigestion, etc.—Mon. 
Mag. of Phar., etc. 


Distillation of Oil of Star-anise. 


ACCORDING to a report made to 
Schimmel & Co., of Leipzig, oil of 
star-anise is distilled, in Annam, in the 
following manner: 

Ten kilogrammes of fresh, green 
star-anise fruits are put into an iron 
boiler of about 27 inches diameter and 
enough water added to nearly fill it. 
Another similar iron vessel is then 
turned upside down over it. The lat- 
ter has a hole, about 12 inches wide, 
in the bottom and upon this is placed 
an earthen vessel surrounded by an 
iron frame in which cold water circu- 
lates to condense the vapors ascendin 
into the vessel. The condensed liqui 
is conducted from the latter by means 
of a bamboo into tinned receptacles, 
where the oil rises to the surface. 
One distillation lasts two days. The 
10 kilos. of star-anise yield 250 Gm. of 
oil [this is about 24 per cent]. A single 
distiller—and there are many of these 
—annually produces 150 to 180 kilos. 
It is principally prepared in and about 
Lang-son, Ki-lun, Dong-Dang, and Ha 
noiin Annam, and is brought to mar- 
ket in Luong-Chan (China), packed in 
the well-known cans. Before the 
French occupation of Hannoi and Bac- 
ninh, a portion of the yearly product 
found its way to Tonquin by way of 
these two cities. Since then, however, 
the Chinese dealers have acquired the 
monopoly of the trade. The manufac- 





ture is reported to be subject to a tax, 
levied by the tuam-phu, who owns the 
distilling apparatus, and, at the same 
time, large plantations of star-anise in 
the province of Lang-son. 


On the Feeble Stability of Salicy- 
lates. 


Dr. G. VuLpius directs attention to 
the fact, already brought forward pre- 
viously by others, that the peculiar 
antizymotic or antiseptic property of 
free salicylic acid is obliterated when 
the latter is neutralized by bases. 

He made a series of parallel experi- 
ments with 1 per cent solutions of the 
salicylates and the sulphates of am- 
monium, magnesium,. copper, zinc, 
atropine, morphine, physostigmine, 
and pilocarpine. In the case of the 
sulphates, two sets of experiments 
were made, one in which the sulphates 
alone were used, and the other in 
which they were treated with 0.1 per 
cent of free salicylic acid. All of the 
latter (sulphates containing free sali- 
cylic acid) remained absolutely unal- 
tered after 100 days; the solutions of 
the pure sulphates, with the exception 
of one scarcely turbid sample, were 
likewise unchanged. But nearly all the 
solutions ot the pure salicylates were 
spoiled already after a few weeks. 

Dr. Vulpius remarks, very properly, 
that the choice of a salicylate is not 
always occasioned by the desire to se- 
lect a salt which could not spoil. In 
the case of the salicylate of physostig- 
mine, for instance, the reason why this 
salt is preferred is this, that it is in 
distinct, dry, and non-deliquescent 
crystals, and does not cake. So far as 
the keeping qualities of solutions are 
concerned, however, the sulphates are 
greatly preferable to the salicylates. 
Arch. der Pharm., 1885, 794. 


Pills of Permanganate of Potassium. 


K. A. Patcu says: ‘ After experi- 
menting with the various excipients 
that have been suggested, I would 
recommend one of the following: 

‘‘ First. Resin cerate, in proportion 
varied according to the size of the 
mass, from 15 to 20% of the finely pow- 
dered permanganate used. Five grains 
will make a mass with 25 grains of 
the salt; 15 grains will make a mass 
with 100 grains of the salt. 

‘* Second. One part of permanga- 
nate, 14 parts of kaolin (the clay used 
for making white porcelain), and wa- 
ter, q. s. The amount of water will 
vary from 4 to 3 of a part. 

“Third. Permanganate, 2. parts; 
kaolin, 1 part; and petrolatum, q.s.” 
The amount of petrolatum required 
depends upon its consistence. He 
finds that 4 grains, with 24 grains of 
permanganate and 12 grains of kaolin, 
makes a mass somewhat more plastic 
than No. 1, and decidedly more so 
than No. 2. 

No. 2 disintegrates most rapidly in 
contact with water, and No. 1 the least 
rapidly.—The Pharmacist. 


Preparation of Buxine. 


THE active principle of Buxus sem- 
pervirens, known as buxine, and found 
to be identical with bebeerine of Nec- 
tandra, and pelosine of Pareira, was 
described in 1854 by Couerbe as a non- 
crystalline mass, having a very bitter 
taste and causing a person to sneeze. 
Buxine turns litmus paper blue, is very 
soluble in alcohol, less so in ether, and 
almost insoluble in water. Nitric acid 
decomposes it. Couerbe prepared it 
by boiling with magnesia a watery 
solution of an alcoholic extract of box, 
dissolving the resulting precipitate in 
alcohol, decolorizing the tincture with 
animal charcoal, filtering and evapor- 
ating. The salts prepared with this 
buxine are very bitter, and yield with 
alkalies a gelatinous precipitate. The 
sulphate forms crystalline grains, and, 
when freed from resinous matters by 
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treatment with a little nitric acid, 
gives, upon decomposition by an alkali, 
buxine that is susceptible of crys- 
tallizing. The Italian chemist Bar- 
baglia gave another process for pre- 
paring buxine about the middle of the 
year 1871. He takes the leaves and 


MV oe + 
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at a temperature of 40° to 50°C. A 
current of carbonic acid gas is then 
passed into the liquid, which redis- 
solves the buxine as bicarbonate, and 
separates a resinous substance. The 
solution of bicarbonate of buxine is 
neutralized by ammonia, which sepa- 
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stalks of the box tree and treats them 
with dilute sulphuric acid in the usual 
manner. The acid solution is precipi- 
tated by excess of carbonate of soda 
or carbonate of lime; the precipitate 
is collected and dried at a very mod- 
erate temperature. It need not be 





rates the pure buxine in a perfectly 
white condition. Box grows spontan- 
eously in Spain, Italy, Switzerland, 
France, and the south of England. 
No doubfits febrifuge ection is quite 
as real now as in the days when the 
emperor Joseph II. gave fifteen hun- 
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absolutely dry. It is now acted on by 


absolute alcohol. The latter is with- 
drawn by distillation, and the residue 
again submitted to the action of dilute 
sulphuricacid. This second acid liquid 
is also precipitated by an excess of 
carbonate of soda or carbonate of lime 
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A SPANISH PHARMACY OF THE LAST CENTURY. (See page 10.) 


dred florins to find it out; and some 
French practitioners still prescribe 
it in the form of the powdered leaves, 
thirty to forty grains being given in 
an appropriate vehicle at the com- 
mencement of an attack of ague.— 
Chemist and Druggist. 
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NOTES ON 
PRACTICAL PHARMACY.* 
[Continued from Dec. No., p. 204.] 


ILDING, SILVERING, DUSTING, SUGAR- 
COATING, GELATINIZING, AND GLAZ- 
ING PILLS. 


(ee and silvering pills (obdu- 

cere foliis auri, poe is done by 
means of leaf-gold or leaf-silver, in a 
spherical capsule, divided into two 

arts, composed either of glass, porce- 
aeog wood with porcelain lining, wood, 
or horn. If such a capsule is not at 
hand, a little porcelain pipkin will sub- 
serve its purposes. Several pledgets of 
foil having been cut off with shears, are 
placed in one-half of the capsule, and 
six or eight freshly rolled pills, made 
of as hard a mass as is obtainable, are 
then dropped in, the capsule is closed, 
and vigorously shaken. The pills, 
now covered with a glittering metallic 
coating, must then be freed (by shak- 
ing) from such particles of foil as may 
be still freely adhering. Some pills 
take a slight coating of metal or even 
none at all. In such cases the pills 
must be taken out of the capsule and 
rolled about in a circle with the palm 
of the hand (or with a roller) on a sheet 
of clean, smooth writing-paper, or on 
the plate of the finisher, which has 
been very slightly rubbed over with a 
few drops of mucilage until they are 
enilevade moistened. Instead of the 
slight moisture with the gum mucilage, 
the pills may be placed in a tea-sieve, 





Capsule for Silvering Pills. 


or in the little pill-sieve described on 
ap 201 of our last volume, and held 
or a moment in the steam of boilin; 
water. The pills should then be place 
in the capsule and shaken. After this 
has been done, the silvering or gild- 
ing must be repeated again and again. 
It is an offence against the rules both 
of decency and cleanliness, to breathe 
on the pills for the purpose of making 
the metal adhere. The moistening of 
the pills by means of the gum muci- 
lage is always recommendable, when- 
ever the dispenser wishes to make a 
oint of supplying pills with a very 
henthieme meiallic covering. The more 
compact the pill-mass, the more endur- 
ing will be the metallic coating. Pills 
containing asafetida, and especiall 
sulphur and sulphides, such as sul- 
phide of mercury, antimony, etc., 
should always be made from a solid 
ae if they are to be silvered or 
ed. 

(The Chem. and Drugg. Diary gives 
the following useful hints: In order 
to silver pills over a tolu varnish, mois- 
ten with weak liq. potassee, instead of 
mucilage. The mucilage will not al- 
ways adhere to the resinous surface. 
One leaf of silver covers six five-grain 
pills. One drop of weak mucilage is 
sufficient to dampen a dozen such 
pills, and they should have a dull, not 





*The basis of this series of papers is the last 
edition of Hager’s ‘‘ Technik der Pharmaceutischen 
Receptur.” The editors have, however, found it 
desirable to omit certain portions which relate to 
matters of practice peculiar to Germany and to in- 
sert others which are more characteristic of Amer- 
ican customs. Editorial additions are inclosed in [ ]. 

The use of the original text has been kindly 
granted by Dr. Hager. 
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a glistening, appearance when thrown 
on the silver. The wetter the pills are 
the more silver leaf is required, and 
the finish is not so good. If any pow- 
der be used in rolling out a pill which 
is to be silvered it should be licorice. 
Should any lycopodium be used it will 
be impossible to get a well-silvered pill. 
Before finally polishing the pills expose 
them to the air for a few minutes, 
then add an extra silver leaf, and 
finish off. This assists very much in 
giving a brilliant coating. | 

As a usual thing, the sulphides of 
antimony and the sulphides of - mer- 
cury do not at first exercise any 
special influence on the metallic coat- 
ing of the pills, but a few days later 
they become black. On account of 
this change, the following procedure 
should be observed. The pills contain- 
ing the sulphides should be made of 
the hardest pili-mass obtainable, and 
their surfaces dried in a moderately 
warm place for several hours, then 
coated with collodion (see below), 
moistened with mucilage and either 
gilt or silvered. 

Separate capsules or boxes must be 
kept for silvering or gilding pills. A 
small one is used for the latter pur- 
pose. Most of those in common use 
are made of horn. 

Conspergent Powder.—To prevent 
pills, which are not to be covered with 
a metallic coating, from sticking to- 
pp a conspergent powder is used. 

f none is specified by the physician, 
lycopodium is used. The quantity 
employed should not be larger than is 
required to form a very thin layer in 
the box or vial destined for the pills. 
If the pills are soft or contain hygro- 
scopic ingredients, enough of the 
powder must be taken to absorb all 
superficial moisture and to remain 
slightly in excess. 


SUGAR: COATED PILLS. 


These are prepared in the following 
manner. The pills, when made, are 
partially dried, then moistened with 
mucilage and at once thrown into a 
finely-powdered mixture of equal parts 
of sugar and starch, contained in a 
capsule, and the latter agitated with 
rotation. A firmer coating is ob- 
tained in the following manner. One 
part of white gelatin is first dissolved 
in 4 parts of. distilled water, with the 
aid of the water-bath. Then a mix- 
ture is made of 20 parts of sugar, 10 
parts of starch, and 5 parts of traga- 
canth, which must be brought to the 
state of an impalpable powder. About 
2 heaped teaspoonfuls of this powder 
are placed into a round box, such as is 
used for silvering pills, about 25 drops 
of the warm gelatin solution are 
then added, and then about 50 pills, 
which must have been superficially 
dried in a moderately warm place, and 
coated with the gelatin solution just 
previously to being put in the box. 
The latter must be immediately agi- 
tated with a circular rotation for about 
three minutes, when the contents of 
the box are emptied out upon a small 
sieve. The pills, separated from the 

owder, are then agitated in the box 
for about three minutes longer, in 
order that their surface may become 
smooth. Should the coating be so thin 
that the color of the piil-mass is still 
visible, a second coating may be ap- 
plied, after the first one has become 
thoroughly hard and dry. When pills 
are coated with syrup (instead of 
gelatin solution), and a mixture of gum 
arabic and sugar, the coating is rather 
thick and rough, and not sufficiently 
firm. The above-mentioned mixture 
may be colored or aromatized, as it 
may be required. 

Another method of sugar-coating 
pills is the following: Moisten the pills 
with a mixture of 1 part of glycerin 
and 2 parts of alcohol, and put them 
into a box containing a very finely- 
powdered mixture of 20 parts of sugar, 


3 parts of arrow-root and 1 part of 
mastic. Then agitate immediately 
and energetically. Sometimes 1 or 2 
parts of mastic are dissolved in the 
alcoholic solution of glycerin. 

[Other modes of sugar-coating pills, 
taken from the Chem. and Drugg. 
Diary, are the following: 

Albumin and Sugar.—Pills  suffi- 
ciently firm and dry should be rolled 
between the finger and thumb, with 
enough white of egg to give them a 
thin coating. They should then be 
placed with finely-powdered white 
sugar in a suitable vessel and rotated. 
The coating looks well and has a pleas- 
ant taste. 

French Chalk and Sugar.—The pills 
are moistened with syrup or mucilage, 
or a mixture of the two, by shaking in 
a covered pot. They are then trans- 
ferred to a box containing powdered , 
French chalk or a mixture of French 
chalk and sugar, and are well shaken, 
and again transferred to a warm pill- 
tray and kept rapidly rotating until 
dry and smooth. The operation takes 
but little time. 

Mucilage of acacia and syrup, of 
each 3i., water 3vi., form a good 
moistening mixture. 

Tragacanth and Sugar.—-Recom- 
mended by M. Calland for pills con- 
taining essential oils. Mix 1 part of 
powdered tragacanth with 2 of water; 
press the mixture through muslin, add 
20 parts powdered sugar of milk and 
dry ina thin layer on a porcelain slab. 
Finally reduce it toa very fine pow- 
der. Dr. Symes says that this is not 
easily done, but the success of the 
coating depends on the fineness of the 
powder. The pills are moistened with 
water and rolled in the powder, a 
rotary motion being kept up till they 
are dry. 

Pearl-coated and Tolu-coated Pills 
are thus prepared, according to the 
Chem. and Drugg. Diary. 

Pearl-coated Pills.—A popular form 
of coating pills in recent years is 
known as pearl-coating. The powder 
used in this case is generally plain 
French chalk, or a mixture of French 
chalk with fine powdered sugar. In 
pearl-coating, as also in sugar-coating 
and silver-coating, the following points 
must be attended to to insure success, 
namely, the pills must be sufficiently 
dry and hard to prevent interstitial 
moisture exuding, and so spoiling the 
coating; they must_be evenly but not 
excessively damped with thin mucil- 
age; and lastly, they must be thor- 
oughly rotated, first in the powder 
and afterwards without any free pow- 
der, to produce a brilliant surface. 

Prescriptions are now frequentl 
met with in which one or two dozen ithe 
are ordered to be made and enameled, 
or pearl-coated. By the fcllowing 
prccess a_ perfectly finished pearl- 
coated pill may be turned out in a 
few minutes. Shake the pills which 
should be fairly hard and well round- 
ed, in a chip pill-box with sandarach 
and ether, varnish and throw them into 
very fine French chalk, rotate for a 
minute, and separate excess of pow- 
der. Shake the pillsin another chip 
box with a mixture of equal parts of 
whipped white of egg (strained), syrup 
and water, sufficient to thoroughly 
wet the pills, and throw them into ex- 
cess of very fine French chalk, shake 
for a minute, remove the pills to a flat 
marble slab, and rotate very lightly 
under a pill-finisher, sprinkling on a 
very little chalk until a smooth sur- 
face is produced. If time permits, 
they should be exposed to the air in a 
tray to dry ueoueY- 

olu- (and Chalk-) coated Pills.— 
This was introduced by Dr. Symes in 
1860. The resin left after making 
syrup of tolu is dissolved in ether, sp. 
gr. .717 to .720. The pills are rolled 
in this, and while still moist are trans- 
ferred to a box containing finely-pow- 
dered French chalk, then turned into 
a warm pill-tray and kept rotating for 
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a short time. Finally polish with 
slight pressure under the pill-finisher. 
The result is a steel-gray smooth coat- 


ing. ] 
GELATIN-COATING OF PILLS. 


Pills which are to be coated with 
elatin must be thoroughly dried. 
This is not the case. They need only 

be partially dried for this purpose, 
and this is just one of the advantages 
of the process, inasmuch as gelatin- 
coated pills, if properly prepared, will 
remain soft and soluble for a longer 
time than sugar-coated ones, in which 
the pill-mass has been most thorough- 
ly dried. Asarule, it is necessary to 
render pills, that are to be sugar- 
coated, perfectly dry. Yet, careful 
manufacturers adjust the constituents 
and excipients so that they will never- 
theless remain quite soluble. Years 
ago it was common to find sugar- 
coated pills in the market which were 
almost entirely insoluble. In these 
days, when manufacturers vie with 
each other in turning out readily solu- 
ble pills, it is difficult to find any that 
are affected with the former draw- 
back. ]} 

The gelatin solution [according to 
Dr. Hager] is prepared from 2 parts 
of white gelatin and 5 parts of dis- 
tilled water, with the aid of a water- 
bath. If such a solution is to be kept 
in stock, it is prepared from 10 parts 
of white gelatin and 25 parts of water, 
to which are added 6 parts of alcohol 
of 90 per cent. When cold, this mix- 
ture forms asolid jelly. For use, a 

ortion of itis warmed on a water- 
bath, the single pills, one after an- 
other, stuck upon a pointed wire and 
dipped into the gelatin solution so that 
the wire is not touched thereby. The 
pill is then removed, turned several 
times around its axis, and the wire 
then placed, with its free end, into a 
pin-cushion. A sewing needle. may 
also be used, the pointed end being 
stuck in the pill and the eye-end being 
afterwards inserted into a piece of 
bread. When the pills are all coated, 
they are taken off the wires and put 
into a tin box. [Thelittle orifice which 
the wire or needle has left may be 
closed by applying a minute portion 
of the gelatin-mass by hand.] A more 
expeditious process is the following: 
Into a warm porcelain capsule pour 
about 30 drops of the warm dation 
solution, then add 60 pills, shake them 
about until they are all moistened, 
and distribute them as quickly as pos- 
sible upon wax-paper and let them 
dry two hours, etc. 

his operation should be performed 
as quickly as possible, and the pills 
must not be moistened with an excess 
of gum-solution, and the services of an 
assistant will be needed toseparate the 
pills rapidly on a piece of waxed paper 
to ee their touching each other, 
and finally, they must not be collected 
from the waxed or paraffined paper un- 
til they are thoroughly dried, which 
will be at the expiration of about an 
hour and a half. They may then be 
loosened by the slightest touch.* 

The LACQUERING OF PILLS is done with 
pill-laquer, lacca ad pilulas, vernix 
pilularum, which is prepared by the 
maceration and filtration of 5.0 powd. 
mastic, 15.0 balsam of Tolu, 25.0 abso- 
lute alcohol, and 80 ether. The cinna- 
mic and benzoic acids contained in this 
solution sometimes cause the appear- 
ance of white spots, for which reason 
eee ge is given to the following 

ormula: 15.0 grammes of balsam of 
Tolu are placed in asmall glass retort, 
and about 60.0 grammes of boiling 
water having been poured over it, the 
mixture is digested on a water-bath for 
several hours with occasional shaking. 
After the hot water has been poured 
off and entirely drained away, a mix- 





* For further information upon this subject, see 
articles in former volumes of the AMeRIcaN Dauca- 
Gist and New REMEDIEs. 
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ture of 25.0 grammes of absolute alco- 
hol and 80.0 grammes of ether is pour- 
ed over the residuum, and after being 
macerated for several days with occa- 
sional shaking, it is filtered (poured 
through plugs of cotton). The pills 
having been thoroughly dried for 24 
hours in a temperature of from 25° to 
30° C., are then placed in a capacious 
flask, well moistened with the laquer, 
shaken, and immediately spread out on 
a flat porcelain plate, or in a capsule 
made of paraffin paper, care being 
taken that they do not touch each 
other. 

The pills may likewise be stuck on 
the point of a needle, as in the process 
of gelatinizing, and dipped into the 
laquer, the needles being then stuck 
into disks of bread in order to effect 
the drying. 

Dr. Symes (in the Chem. and Drugg. 
Diary) recommends the following for- 
mula: French sheet gelatin, 4 parts; 
water, 16 parts; glycerin, 1 part: melt 
with the aid of heat. A board is re- 
quired into which pins have been 
pressed, so that the points project 
some distance, and it is a saving of time 
to have a corresponding board with a 
hemispherical depression opposite each 
pin. The points of the ~— are slightly 
greased, a pill placed on each, any 
scum isremoved from thesolution kept 
warm, the pills are immersed, and a 
rotary motion, with occasional inver- 
sion, is kept up until the gelatin sets. 

In the American Journal of Phar- 
macy, Mr. R. H. Dimock has_ pub- 
lished the results of some experiments 
in coating pills for dispensing pur- 
poses. The best coating he has tried 
is made by dissolving 6 drachms of 
Cox’s gelatin and 1 drachm of granu- 
lated gum arabic in 14 drachms of 
acetic acid No. 8, with the aid of a 
water-bath; add 1 ounce of spirit of 
nitrous ether, and 5 minims of oil of 
gaultheria, and mix. Make the mass 
a little softer than usual; use as 
little powder as possible in rolling out; 
when the pipe is nearly long enough for 
cutting, lay in front of it a thread long 
enough to reach over the sides of the 
machine, or cut a slit along the pipe, 
and lay the thread in this. Roll to full 
length, and cut off the pills, which, 
with practice, can all be kept strung on 
the thread; take hold of each end of 
the thread; shake off any powder ad- 
hering to the piils, and dip them into 
the coating-solution. Twirl the thread 
to throw off ail excess of coating, and 
hang up to dry, by pinning the oppo- 
site ends of the thread to the sides of 
a box. It requires some practice to 
secure good and speedy results by this 
method. | 

CoaTING THE PILLS with collodion is 
readily done by sticking them on the 
points of fine sewing needles and dip- 

ing them into collodion (pilule col- 
odiate). As this coating dries rapid- 
ly, the operation is quickly performed. 
Itshould be mentioned that, unless the 
pills are thoroughly dried beforehand, 
they will assume a streaky white 
appearance. 





Samples of Bolus. 


BOLUS. 


The Bolus is prepared from a mix- 
ture that is rather more plastic than a 
pill-mass. Its weight for administra- 
tion to adults varies from 0.25 grammes 
(4 grains) to 5.0 grammes (80 grains). 
This form of medicine is ange 
by physicians only when the dose 
of Solis tenting medicine is very 
large, and it is not desirable for the 
patient to swallow a great many 
pills at a time. The small bolus is 
made into a spherical (pill-) shape, the 
large one in that of a spheroid. 
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The mode of mixing or preparing 
the mass from which the bolusis made 
is similar to that described for making 
pills. It should be of a pliable consis- 
tence, so that the bolus may be shaped 
into spheres by the fingers. The pre- 
scription specifies the number of boli 
desired. The separation is effected by 
means of the pill-machine. In case the 
prescription does not designate the con- 
spergent, lycopodium is employed for 
the colored boli, and starch for the 
white ones. 


GRANULES. DRAGEES. 


GRANULES, granula, were first intro- 
duced to the profession in France, and 
consist of pills made of sugar, each 
containing a definite quantity of a 
powerful medicinal substance, or else 
small pills of about 0.05 gramme (al- 
most one grain) in weight and coated 
with sugar. The manufacture of 
dragees is practicable only on a large 
scale, but still a skilful dispenser 
may cover small quantities of pills. 
Both the smell a taste of the pills 
are concealed by this process. 

They are prepared from little glob- 
ules of sugar, small sugar-pills, or con- 
fits of — of which a definite 
amount by weight is to be taken, 
moistened with a definite solution of 
some powerful medicinal substance, 
the quantity being carefully calculated 
in proportion to the number of gran- 
ules, which are then dried and sent to 
the confectioner who covers the pellets 
with sugar and starch (sometimes ting- 
ed with cochineal), so that they attain 
the size of pilis of from 0.1 to 0.12 
grammes (about 14 grains in weight, 
and which furthermore are sometimes 
coated with silver-leaf. Thus the pre- 
paration of granules is usually practic- 
able only in the manufacture of one or 
several kilogrammes. 

In case only a few of these granules 
should be needed, the required number 
of sugar pellets may be saturated with 
the medicinal substance, and dried and 
sugared as described previously. 


BRB Granulorum Morphine acetatis, 
0.001 or ¢¢ grain each, No. 100. 


D. 8. Two pellets every three hours. 

Count 105 sugar pellets of about the 
size of a pill of ¢ grain weight into 
a little glass cup, and drop on them 
repeatedly a warm solution of 0.105 
gramme of acetate of morphine in 
40 grains of 90 per cent alcohol; after 
each dropping they must be dried 
in a moderately warm place. Havin, 
been thus impregnated with 0.105 
gramthe of acetate of morphia, they 
are sugar-coated once or twice, accord- 
ing to the directions given before. 
In this process, 105 of the sugar pellets 
are employed instead of 100, in order 
that the extra 5 may cover the inci- 
dental loss which may be therein in- 
curred. [In turning the quantities 
above given over into U. S. weights, it 
is not convenient to make 105 pills, as 
we would have to weigh 1,5 grains 
which is an odd quantity. It is better 
to make only 96 pills, for which exact- 
ly 14 grains of acetate of morphine 
will be required. ] 

In order to convert pills into gran- 
ules, they are dried, moistened with 
gum-mucilage, and shaken with a ro- 
tary motion in a capsule (see page 7) 
with a _ powdered mixture of 
three parts of sugar and one of starch. 
This operation should be repeated once 
or twice at the expiration of every 
hour, and satisfactory results will be 
obtained. 

Mr. Vomacka, an experienced phar- 
macist, gives the following directions 
for sugar-coating. ‘‘The pills, after 
thorough hardening, are put into a 
so-called ne npn kettle, and 
agitated in the mass where with they 
are to be coated. The sugaring-ket- 
tle resembles a hollow apple, which 
is fastened to an oblique axis, and by 
means of a proper contrivance can be 
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so set in motion as to revolve on its 
own axis over a fire placed beneath. 

The pills which are put into the 
sugaring-kettle should not be con- 
sperged, and must be perfectly hard- 
ened. They should be made so hot in 
the kettle that they can hardly be 
touched, and then the mass with which 
they are to be coated poured in; if this 

recaution is not taken, the sugar that 
is poured in hardens and envelops the 
pills in lumps. The coating is com- 
posed of boiled sugar with a little 
water and a little rice starch. 

At the instant of pouring in the 
melted sugar mass, the sugaring-kettle 
must be turned very rapidly in order 
that the mass may be equally distrib- 
uted, and this rapid turning is not to 
be discontinued until such distribution 
has been perfectly accomplished. 

The process is begun by the addition 
of a very small quantity of the coat- 
ing, and further additions are made 
only until the required density of the 
covering has been attained. 

It is advisable for beginners to 
undertake the preparation of only a 
small number of pills at a time, and 
exercise great caution in the addition 
of the coating over a slow fire while 
vigorously turning the machine. Es- 
pecially towards the end of the process 
the revolutions must be made with 
great rapidity in order to give the pills 
a finished, rounded form. The dust 
adhering to them should then be re- 
moved, and a few bits of spermaceti 
introduced, with rapid rotary motion 
whereby the pills are given a smooth 
glistening appearance.” 

GRANULOIDS, in French granuloides, 
are large granules or small dragees 
which are prepared in like manner 
as granules, or given a spheroidal 
form. 

DRAGEES, Tragee or Tragemata, are 
of an oblong or spheroidal form, and 
of a a shaped mass of 
any composition of bolus or pill con- 
sistency, as a_ kernel. 
The covering of this ker- 
nel is a smooth, white 
or colored layer of sugar 
prepared by confection- 
ers by a process resem- 
bling that of making 
granules. Their weight 
varies between 0.5 and 
2.5 grammes (8 to 40 
grains). In reality dra- 
gees are nothing but su- 
gar-coated boli. 


[To be continued.) 
Scopoline: A new Myd- 
riatic. 


ACCORDING to Dr. Pier- 
dhouy (La France Médi- 
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EXSICCATOR WITH HEATING 
ARRANGEMENT. 


ly is often desirable to expose certain 

liquids or solids to heat, with ex- 
clusion of air, or at least in a confined 
space. Or, some volatile liquid is to 
be distilled off from a solution which 
will finally leave a solid residue, and 
the latter is of such a nature that it 
could not be well removed, if a flask or 
retort be employed for the distillation, 
for which reason an open capsule 
would be preferable. In such cases, 
one of the forms of apparatus devised 
by Dr. J. Walter, and here described, 
will be found useful. 

Fig. 1 shows an exsiccator, having 
two tubulures, through which a lead 
or block-tin pipe passes, which is 
coiled in such a shape as to adapt itself 
to the form of the vessel (capsules). 
Steam is conducted through the pipe, 


Fig. 1. 











cale), scopoline, an alka- 
loid existing in Scopolia 
Japonica, dilates the pu- 
pils more rapidly than 
atropine. Its action is not only very 
energetic, but it lasts longer. On 
the third day, when scopoline has 
been instilled, the pupils are more di- 
lated than after the instillation of at- 
ropine. It appears to have no irrita- 
tive effects on the conjunctiva, and is 
a strong antagonist to the action of 
eserine.— Therapeutic Gazette. 


Thymol in Menthol] Cones. 


ACCORDING to a correspondent of the 
Pharm. Zeitung, it is quite a common 
practice of manufacturers of menthol 
cones to add to the latter a little thy- 
mol. This is done for the purpose of 
rendering the menthol a little softer 
and more ready to adhere to the skin. 
Cones made of pure menthol are very 
hard and yield but little of their sub- 
stace when applied to the skin. The 
quantity of thymol added, however, is 
probably very small, since menthol, 
when brought in contact with more 


' than a small proportion of thymol, 


causes both substances to liquefy. 





Walter’s evaporating dish. 


and the air is exhausted at m. <A fun- 
nel is fitted through the stopper of the 
upper tubulure, by means of which the 
capsule may be refilled. As it is in- 
convenient to alter the shape of the coil 
of pipe every time a new capsule is in- 
troduced, it is best to interpose arsand- 
bath, around which the pipe is per- 
manently coiled, and into which the 
capsule is placed. 

n Fig. 2, the steam enters a jack- 
eted copper pan, filled with sand, 
which acts asasand-bath. The bell- 
_— may also be connected with the 

lter-pump, though this is not shown 
in the cut. In this case, the capsule 
may be refilled by opening the stop- 
cock in the bent glass tube entering 
the top, when the external pressure of 
the air will cause the liquid in the 
beaker to pass over. 

The author points out that rubber 
stoppers in contact with hot ae 
soon become soft and leaky. is is 
particularly the case with lead or tin 
pipe. It is, therefore, preferable to 
use separate metallic tubes for passing 
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through the stoppers. By soldering 
upon these a semi-globular copper 
ring, and pressing the sharp edge of 
the latter (c in Fig. 1, A) against the 
sone an additional security against 
leakage is obtained. 

It is, however, best to secure the 
joints in the same manner as the 
stuffing-boxes in air-pumps, and to 
use asbestos as_ stuffing-material.— 
Zeitschr. prakt. Chem., 1885, 425. 


Hyperembryohydrometrotrophy 
is the scientific term which it is pro- 
posed to apply to the condition com- 
monly known as “pregnancy.” Its 
advantage as compared with the name 
formerly used lies in the fact that it 
sounds better, is unfamiliar to the 
laity, and its use, like that of the 
chemical nomenclature of the period, 
invests the user with the appearance 
of great wisdom. 


Gibier’s Pill for Diarrhea. 


Sulphate of Quinine..... 4 grain, 
Extract of Aconite...... a) < 
Tannic Acid ...........- os 
Extract of Opium....... 2 en. 
Mucilage of Quince...... q. 8. 
Powdered Licorice...... G8 


Make one pill. 


Escubac.— This French liquor is 
made as follows: 


BR Satiron: .......- i atauieseten ats 3 4 
Juniper Berries ............. 54 
MOONEE owe: ola ss. 4 dis wind tsles6 % 2 
WRDISIN  ax6-6'6:5.0' 46,6 Hind. vee ae 6 % 2 
gh re 3 1 
COEIRMOAGEs a's 0-0:0:6.0.0.0 6.0'5s-0:6.0,0% 5. 
CHABATBOR ac:s.. 6 cvicnsisine ¥o,0:05 3 2 
WM ange 6s aieracicecctign e Ow/acee 31 
CHOC CN icc ces tieeaedtaasals toes ze 
Druted Alcohol. .oc0. icc es 010 


Macerate for two weeks, and filter. 


Walnut Hair Dye. 


THE juice of the fresh 
walnut rind has been used 
from time immemorial 
as a hair dye. Bern- 
schen and Semper have 
recently communicated 
to the Berlin Chemical 
Society a method of pre- 
serving it for use in the 
shape of a hydrogluco- 
side, prepared as follows: 
The rinds of the ripe nut 

a are digested in sulphuric 

i ether until their coloring 
= matter is extracted. A 
- solution of chromic acid 














in water is added to the 
ether solution, and the 
mixture thoroughly agi- 
tated. The ether is then 
distilled off,-and the resi- 
due purified by solution, 
first in hot ether and 
afterward in a mixture 
of chloroform and petroleum ‘ether, 
from which latter it is obtained in a 
crystalline form, as hydrogen gluco- 
side. This substance colors the hair 
and skin exactly as does the juice of 
the fresh rind.— National Druggist. 


To Whiten the Nails.—Mix the fol- 











lowing: 

Acid siiphis.dilsssiss:caie tiad-e% 2 drachms, 
DIDOGS WEP EO Ds a's x:0. 6) 5.0:5:5,0:58:0;9'° 1 drachm. 
Aq. dest., or spring-water .... 4 ounces, 


First clean with white soap, and 
then dip the fingers into the mixture. 
[As a rule, it is not desirable to whiten 
the nails if the present standard of 
fashion is to be foliowed. A pink nail, 
with a whiter crescent at its base, is, 
at present, the sine qua non.—ED., Am. 
DRUGGIST. | 

To Whiten the Hands.—Mix thor 


oughly: 
Eau de Cologne...........eee0. 2 ounces 
LOMO JUICE 65 iss aii. ccs'o oss clyde BF 


Powdered Brown Windsor soap 6 ‘‘ 

When hard, it will be an excellent 
soap for whitening the hands.—Pop. 
Sci, News. 
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EDITORIAL. 





b ggerved the year which has just 

closed, THE AMERICAN DRUGGIST 
has contained, exclusive of book-no- 
notices, and reading matter on adver- 
tising pages, over 965 separate articles 
and 235 illustrations. 231 queries were 
answered, and 443 special formulas, 
laboratory notes, and prescriptions 
were published ; not including those 
contained in the translation of Hager’s 
Pharmaceutische Technik. The last- 
mentioned article has been continued 
since 1884 and will be completed in 
1886. 

A large proportion of the matter has 
been of a very practical character, the 
object of the editors having been to 
furnish the subscribers with informa- 
tion which should be both reliable and 
capable of application by the retail 
pharmacist. The translation of Ha- 
ger’s important work, and nearly all 
of the illustrations with the text relat- 
ing to them, are to be found in no other 
pharmaceutical journal in this coun- 


try. 
inch the year, a very elaborate 
series of papers by one of the most 
competent writers on artistic decora- 
tions was published, and the illustra- 
tions which accompanied them have 
not been surpassed by anything that 
has been published in any periodical 
a to the interests of the drug 
trade. 





Karl von Linne. 


_ object of this sketch belongs to 

the small class of mortals, whose 
name is destined to be perpetuated in 
the memory of civilized nations, not 
merely by treatises of history and in the 
records of the past, but by its constant 
occurence as an intrinsic item of scien- 
tific nomenclature. While no monu- 
ment or statue is required to transmit 
the record. of his merits to posterity, 
it is but meet that his countrymen 
should erect a visible and conspicuous 
memorial in his honor, in the capital 
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of his fatherland. The monument illus- 
trated on the first page of this num- 
ber was erected in Stockholm on 
May 13th, 1885, and is truly worthy, 
both by its own proportions and general 
design, as well as by its surroundings, 
of the object which it represents.* 

Kar! Linnzeus was born on May 13th, 
1707, at Rashult in Smaland, Sweden, 
as the son of aclergyman. Being at 
first destined to follow his father’s pro- 
fession, he soon developed such a pre- 
dilection for botanical studies that, 
after much opposition, his father con- 
sented to his studying medicine. He 
entered the University of Lund, where 
the botanist Stobzeus took great inter- 
est in him, and where his attention 
was first prominently directed to the 
sexuality of plants by a series of 
lectures of Vaillant ‘‘ De sexu planta- 
rum” (on the sex of plants). In 1728, 
Linné went to the other Swedish Uni- 
versity at Upsala, and only two years 
later he succeeded Rudbeck as lecturer 
on botany, and was intrusted with the 
superintendence of the botanic garden. 
About this time he commenced work 
on his Bibliotheca botanica and his 
Classes and Genera Plantarum, while 
the treasures of Rudbeck’s library en- 
abled him to familiarize himself with 
the domain of zoology, so far as this 
branch of natural history had at that 
time been studied and systematized. 
Having travelled for some time to ex- 
tend his knowledge by practical obser- 
vation, he went to Holland in 1735, where 
he obtained his degree and where he 
also published, during his three years’ 
residence, his Systema Nature (in seven 
volumes; the author lived to see twelve 
editions of this work, each of which 
records the gradual advance of sci 
ence), his Fundamenta botanica, and 
some other works. He then visited 
England and France and returned to 
Stockholm where he began the practice 
of medicine. In 1741 he was appoint- 
ed professor of medicine, and later, in 
the same year, professor of botany and 
natural history in Upsala, the very 
position for which nature had destined 

im. He svun re-organized the botanic 
garden, founded a museum, inaugu- 
rated a new system of instruction and 
was soon surrounded by numerous en- 
thusiastic pupils, many of whom he 
dispatched to different parts of the 
world for the purpose of making col- 
lections and extending the knowledge 
of nature. In 1764he retired to private 
life, leaving his son as successor at the 
University. Two years previously he 
had been raised to the nobility, at 
which time he altered his family name 
Linnzeus, which he had up to this 
period always used, to Linné. He 
died on January 10th, 1778. 





An Apothecary’s Shop in the XVIII. 
Century.t+ 


dyer collection and preparation of 
healing remedies was practised 
in the olden times by the priests. 

In the eighth century, pharmacy be- 
gan, among the Arabs, to be separated 

rom the art curative, and an apothe- 
cary’s shop was established in Bagdad. 

Several decades later, an Arabian 
physician wrote a pharmacopeeia. In 
the eleventh century, such establish- 
ments were also founded in Italy, es- 
pecially in Salerno, under the name 
of stations, and were subjected to a 
strict inspection. 

In the thirteenth century, there was 
an apothecaries’ society, and in 1224 a 
tax on curative remedies, and a strict 
examination of the pharmacists was 
prescribed touching their knowledge 
and skilfulness, and physicians were 
interdicted from keeping such shops. 
In the fourteenth a fifteenth centu- 
ries, apothecaries spread over other 
lands. They were in France in 1330, 
in England in 1337, in Prague in 1342, 





*The illustrationon page 1 is taken from the Illus- 
trirte Zeitung. t See page 6. 
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in Nuremberg in 1404, in Leipsic in 
1409, and in Berlin in 1488. 

In the eighteenth century, scientific 
and practical pharmacy improved 
greatly, and has continued so to do in 
this present century, through its high 
degree of development in the progress 
of the natural sciences. 





The French Patent Laws. 


‘*KOLBE has obtained both in Ger- 
many and in France a patent for the 
manufacture of artificial salicylic 
acid, and has the article made under 
the patent in both countries. D. B., 
a dealer in brewers’ supplies, of Lille, 
was sued by Kolbe for importing from 
Belgium a certain quantity of salicylic 
acid manufactured in Dresden by D. 
F. von Heyden, under Kolbe’s patent. 
Thirty-three packages, holding a kilo- 
gramme each, were at the same time 
seized, subject to the order of the 
court. After a trial in first instance, 
the case came before the Court of Ap- 
peal, which held that: (1) When an 
inventor has taken for a product two 
patents, one in France and one in a 
foreign country, the introduction and 
sale in France by a third party of the 
product manufactured by the patentee 
or his agents, constitutes, on the part 
of the third party as regards the 
French patent, an introduction and 
sale of a counterfeited article in the 
meaning of the law of July, 1844, arti- 
cle 41. (2) If the importer, owing to 
lack of guilty knowledge, escapes the 
consequences of article 41, the confis- 
cation of the product imported must 
nevertheless be ordered.” In its judg- 
ment the court refused to grant any 
damages in favor of Kolbe, but or- 
dered that the thirty-three pack- 
ages of salicylic acid seized be con- 
fiscated and handed to K., as no 
facts were adduced to prove that he 
had been privy to the importation of 
the article into French territory. An- 
other consequence of the judgment 
should be borne in mind, namely, that, 
when an inventor takes a patent 
in France, he must manufacture 
his article there. If he imports 
himself some of his own make from 
England, for instance, he is liable to 
have it seized and confiscated.—Chem- 
ist and Druggist. 





The Prescribing of ready-Made 
Physic. 

Dr. QUAIN, in the Harveian oration 
recently delivered before the Royal 
College of Physicians, referred to a 
matter that has a special interest for 
pharmacists. Speaking of the pros- 

ct of future therapeutical progress 

e said, ‘‘ there are one or two points 
which greatly threaten in practice to 
interfere with the rational adminis- 
tration of remedies, and which I 
would desire to condemn, inasmuch 
as they tend seriously to retard our 
future. There has grown up a habit 
of prescribing ready-made physic, of 
using compounds which contain a 
variety of drugs, each having differ- 
ent properties—a practice in which 
there is a mental proclivity to regard 
the disease as suitable to the physic in 
hand, rather than to take the trouble 
to find the remedy that is suitable to 
the disease. The system is unpractical, 
unscientific, and least calculated to 
promote a knowledge of the legitimate 
use of medicinal agents. In fact the 
art of writing a rational prescription 
threatens to become lost. . . . Closely 
connected with the practice here con- 
demned is that which hastily repudi- 
ates remedies on the ground of their 
failing to fulfil the intentions with 
which they have been prescribed. A 
chapter might be written on this sub- 
ject, which, however, I shall summa- 
rize by saying that when these inci- 
dents cross my path—as they do that 
of all of us—I am disposed to fear that 
my diagnosis and not the drug has 
been at fault.”—Pharm, Jour. 
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COLLECTING AND WASHING 
MINUTE QUANTITIES OF PRE- 
CIPITATES. 


af happens sometimes that minute 

quantities of a precipitate sus- 
‘ego in aliquid are to be separated 

y filtration, and subsequently to be 
further examined, perhaps by the 
microscope. - If the liquid were passed 
through an ordinary, even small filter, 
some of the precipitate might be diffi- 
cult of collection after being washed, 
and it is not always possible, particu- 
larly in the case of specifically light 
substances, to make the particles come 
together in the a of the filter. In 
such cases the following expedient is 
recommended by Dr. K. Haushofer in 
his Mikroskopische Reactionen.* 

A glass-tube, having a bore of 4 
millimeters (and the glass of which is 
at least 1 mm. thick) is cut off square, 
and the two surfaces carefully ground 


eN || 
| 


Sk 















so as to fit hermetically upon each 
other. The upper, shorter piece, is 
expanded into a funnel at the un- 
ground end. The other is fitted with 
a lateral tube c, and a glass or cork- 
stopper & is fitted in the lower end. 
The two pieces may be put together 
and kept in position by means of a 
clamp e, which is preferably attached 
to a retort-stand. 

When a small quantity of some 
liquid containing a precipitate is to be 
filtered, a small, double disk of pure, 


inoistened filtering-paper is placed be-. 


tween the two ground ends of the 
glass-tubes, at d, so that the paper 
projects about 1 mm. beyond the glass, 
the two tubes are carefully pressed to- 
gether and fixed in this position by the 
clamp. The stopper is inserted at k, 
and, the liquid to be filtered having 
been poured into the funnel, suction is 
applied at ¢ by means of a rubber-tube 
{an intermediate vessel may be used 
here, to prevent any of the filtrate 
getting into the mouth]. Filtration 
poorer rapidly and effectively (even 
reshly-precipitated barium sulphate 
does not pass through the filter in this 
way), and the precipitate may be 
thoroughly washed in the same man- 
ner. When the liquid has all run off, 
the clamp is loosened, the upper tube 
carefully removed, and the precipitate 
will now be found ail collected in the 
small space covered by the bore of the 
tube, whence it may be transferred, if 
necessary, elsewhere. 


Preparation of Cocaine. 


Pror. A. BiGnon, of Lima, uses the 
below-described process for the pre- 
paration of cocaine. As he himself 
states, he enjoys an advantage in this, 
that he is able to work upon compara- 
tively fresh leaves, such as have not 
yet undergone any material alteration 
either in color or otherwise since they 
were gathered. To this fact he 
ascribes part of the success which at- 
tends his method of extracting the 
alkaloid. He has found that when 
fresh coca leaves are extracted with 
benzin or petroleum, the latter does 





* This is the only work so far published specially 
devoted to chemical analysis under the microscope. 
The title is: Mikroskopische Reactionen. Line 
Anleitung zur Erkennung verschiedener Elemente 
und Verbindungen under dem Mikroskop. Von 
Dr. K. Haushofer, 8vo, Braunschweig, 1885. 
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not take up more than traces of the 
coloring matter and other substances 
which accompany cocaine so common- 
ly when other solvents are employed. 
His process is as follows: 

The coca leaves are soaked in a so- 
lution of carbonate of sodium, of 20° 
B., for about 87 hours [why this odd 
number of hours is chosen the author 
does not say; perhaps he means that 
the leaves are put in soak towards 
evening of one day and are removed 
on the morning of the fourth day 
thereafter. A solution of carbonate 
of sodium of the strength before men- 
tioned has a spec. gr. of 1.160, and 
contains about 40 per cent of the crys- 
tallized salt]. The leaves are then re- 
moved, dried, and packed into a dis- 
placement apparatus, where they are 
covered with light petroleum oils and 
allowed to remain for 87 hours. The 
whole of the cocaine that had been set 
free by the aikali carbonate dissolved 
in the menstruum, which is allowed to 
run off. [The author does not men- 
tion whether he comminutes the 
leaves or not, nor whether he adds 
more menstruum to displace what _re- 
mains soaked up in the leaves. We 
should certainly reduce the leaves to 
a moderately fine powder, and extract 
them with the menstruum by contin- 
uous percolation until they are ex. 
hausted.] The separated petroleum so- 
lution of cocaine is now mixed and 
shaken with water containing one- 
tenth of its weight of hydrochloric 
acid, which causes the alkaloid to be 
taken up by the latter. The adueous 
and acid solution of the alkaloid is 
then simply separated, and is very 
nearly free from other constituents of 
the coca leaves. The solution having 
been allowed to become clear by set- 
tling and decanted, the alkaloid is pre- 
cipitated from the clear liquid by the 
addition of carbonate of sodium. The 
precipitate, when dried, is nearly pure 
cocaine, containing about 98 per cent 
of the latter. [The author evidently 
considers this product pure enough 
for medical use, as he gives no fur- 
ther process of purification. ]—Revista 
Farm., Buenos Aires, 1885, 330. 














SIPHON AND BURETTE COCKS. 


J oer contrivance superset by Dr. 
A. C. Mercer, the health officer of 
Syracuse, N. Y., for supplying a fluid 
in drops, for moistening vaccine points, 
suggests to us its availabilty as a stop- 
per for siphons, burettes, etc., used in 
chemical work. It is simply the form 
of compression cock of cam shape, 
supplied with certain forms of fountain 
syringe, as a means for controlling the 
discharge of fluid, and is to be found 
jn almost any drug store. 


Petrobaseline is the name given by 
of —_ to liquid vaseline or liquid 
paraffin. 
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IMPROVED WASH-BOTTLE JET. 


R. G. A. ZIEGELER, of Stralsund, 

describes his modification of the 

ordinary wash-bottle jet in No. 40 of 
the Pharm. Centralhalle. 

As will be seen from the illustration, 
he uses a double jet, that is, the de- 
livery tube is contracted at b and 
again contracted to a jet ata. This 
arrangement obviates the forcible 
ejection of the liquid from the orifice, 
which often interferes with the pre- 
cipitate on the filter. 

The same author also draws atten- 
tion to a well-known but not suffi- 
ciently employed improvement, name- 
ly, the attachment of a piece of rubber 
tubing to the blow-tube. According 
to the figure, the author appears to 
prefer a short piece. We have always 
provided our wash-bottles with a piece 
of rubber tubing about four inches 
long, which permits the bottle being 
turned in all directions while in use. 





Ziegeler’s wash-bottle. 


Boracie Acid Oil. 


C. J. Bonn, F.R.C.S., surgeon to the 
Leicester Infirmary, says (British 
Medical Journal): ‘‘ I have found that 
eighteen a of powdered boracic 
acid, dissolved in a drachm of hot glyce- 
rin, and added to an ounce of olive oil, 
forms a kind of imperfect emulsion, 
the glycerin retaining the acid in 
solution when cold. This can be easily 
shaken up with the oil. This makesa 
non-irritating and doubly antiseptic 
dressing, and extensive burns treated ~ 
thus, and covered with a layer of anti- 
septic wool, require to be disturbed 
but seldom; and, if not perfectly asep- 
tic, are far ‘sweeter’ then when 
dressed with, for instance, carron oil.” 
—Monthly Mag. of Phar., etc. 


Kuster’s Magnesian Bandage. 


THIS bandage owes its properties to 
silicate of potash and carbonate of 
magnesia, that is, magnesite, the car- 
bonate of magnesia found in nature, 
reduced to a very fine powder. It ap- 
pears from Mehu’s description of it, 
that when made into a perfect mixture 
it becomes in the course of twenty-four 
hours a compact mass as hard as 
stone. Three parts of silicate of pot- 
ash to one part of the finely-pulver- 
ized magnesite are the proportions 
used. The magnesite powder is added 
to the commercial silicate in small 
quantities at a time, so that the mix- 
ture may be made perfectly homo- - 
geneous and quite devoid of little 
Jumps. In applying the bandage to a 
case of fracture, for instance, the limb 
is first enveloped with a band of flan- 
nel; over this are applied bands of 
linen thoroughly soaked in the mix- 
ture of silicate and magnesite. Two 
linen bandages thus soaked, or at most 
three, are amply sufficient, and form 
a solid support that will remain good 
for along time. It is stated that this 
bandage is lighter than the ordinary 
plaster-of-Paris bandage, that it is 
more resistant and is cleaner, being 
less hygroscopic, lasting longer, and 
that it is cheaper than the latter.— 
Mon. Mag. of Phar., etc. 
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English Licorice. 


THE only important licorice industry 
in the British Isles is at Pontefract, in 
Yorkshire. The soil about there is 
well suited for the growth of the plant, 
being of a sandy, loamy character, 
though, it is said, a rich black soil 
would answer equally as well, the only 
requisite being considerable depth to 
allow of the downward growth of the 
roots. The beds are prepared by being 
well trenched, the width of trench and 
bed averaging 3 feet, having the ap- 

rance, when finished, of wide celery- 
ds. Commencing early in April or 
late in March, a top dressing of good 
stable-manure is applied, and then 
lightly covered over, leaving the 
trench perhaps 6 inches below the level 
of the raised bed. Buds and suckers, 
slips or runners are then lightly stuck 
into the soil by one person, while an- 
other follows along with a small spud 
or (local) dibber, with which holes are 
made at a distance of some few inches 
apart, and the buds and suckers in- 
serted therein, say 4 inches below the 
surface, that is, the tops covered by 
about 4 inches of soil. 

This forms the double crop, that is, 
the buds growing downwards produc- 
ing licorice-roots, the suckers apr ye] 
buds for future planting, width of be 

rmitting of cross rows of plants. 

he buds and suckers are left in the 
ground for three years and a half, no 
crop being obtained until the Septem- 
ber following the fourth spring. The 
first manuring is sufficient, the plants 
being weeded as required during each 
summer. They do better in a hot, dry 
summer, after the first season, the last 
five or six wet years before that of 
1884 not having proved good ones for 
the crop. Frost is said not to harm 
the plant, but the coldest season in 
Yorshire seldom shows a fall to zero, 
shough the ground is often frozen solid 
to some depth. The plant is reported 
very hardy, without worm or parasite, 
and little troublesome to the cultiva- 
tor, Since the tops do not show any 
luxuriance of growth till the third 
year, the universal custom is to plant 
the trenches for the first year with 
‘*ash” potatoes, described as a potato 
with avery small top not likely to over- 
shadow the staple. For the second year 
cabbages are grown between the beds; 
but for the third and following half- 
eel the trenches must lie fallow, as the 
icorice is then luxuriant and presents 
in the summer months the appearance 
of a plantation of young ash trees, for 
instance. The grower plants a fresh 
crop in the spring of each year, and in 
the fall of the same year harvests the 
one of three years and a half growth. 
Beyond this, labor is only required to 
keep the beds free from weeds and to 
cut the plants down in November or 
December when the sap is out. In 
case of a severe winter, the tops may 
be protected by a light covering of 
earth. No irrigation is required, even 
in the driest summer. In gathering 
the root, the trench, not the bed, must 
be dug down to a great depth, thus 
exposing, without injuring, the roots, 
and the whole plant carefully taken 
out of the ground. The earth from 
the second trench is thrown into the 
first, and so on, to the other side of 
the field. The roots are placed in dry 
cellars, after removing the tops and 
_ suckers, which latter serve for the 
next spring’s crop to produce ‘‘ bud,” 
that is, roots in their. early stage for 
another year, sand being used to cover 
the roots. When dry, the roots form 
the ordinary yellow licorice for pro- 
ducing the juice of commerce, except 
a anal rtion of the top next the bud. 
This, called the ‘‘chumps,” is not so 
valuable as the rest samt bidet is sep- 
arated and disposed of to be ground 
and sold to chemists who retail it for 
medicinal purposes and for mixing 
with stout and beer. A much finer 
powder is made from the finest root 
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(decorticated), and is used for medi- 


cinal pu es. The main part of the 
root is sold in sticks, of which a con- 
siderable quantity is consumed by 
children. That part of the plant above 
the ground seems to be of no value ex- 
cept for burning. The three and a half 
years’ sucker which is gathered with 
the licorice plant has now produced 
‘*buds,” which are reserved for plant- 
ing in the following spring, and the 
new suckers also to be planted have 
been propagated from the old root, and 
cut off from it before storing it. To 
preserve these ‘‘buds” through the 
winter they are put either into a dry 
cellar, and, according to McKenzie, 
covered over with rotten dung, or, as 
in Pontefract, ‘‘ pied,” that is, made 
into a mound out of doors, and well 
covered over with earth or moist sand. 
They seem in this way successfully to 
endure the cold, wet winters of York- 
shire. 

The approximate cost of an acre of 
licorice on new ground is about $450, 
as follows: 


Trenching and preparing land. $80 
Forty thousand buds, at $2.50.100 


Planting and manure... ..... 85 
Four years’ rent and rates 
[UND Gt aacas sobeesaakeeee 125 
$390 
Four years’ interest on above, 
DAYS skiesbesweseCeesse enc 75 
J ee ens $465 


Average produce of one acre of 
licorice, 45 cwt., at $14... ..$630 


This calculation is on the assump- 
tion that this is the first crop of lico- 
rice, the cost of preparing the land 
afterward being about one-half. 

The value of the buds will fully re- 
pay the cost of cleaning, taking up, 
etc. 

The rent is calculated at $30 per 
acre. 

Some English growers think the 
plant might be made to do well in the 

nited States. The difficulty antici- 
pated would be to‘obtain buds in suf- 
ficient number to furnish seed. The 
average price of buds and runners is 
about $3 eH 1,000. The grower must 
wait until the crop is ready before the 
buds produced from the runners are 
available, being taken up with the 
crop. No one seemed to think there 
was any way of planting by seed alone 
—at least, from the cultivation of the 
plant in England. All the licorice 
grown in Pontefract is used, it is said, 
in Britain by chemists, etc., who find 
a ready market for the roots as they 
are. It has not lately paid to crush 
the comparatively small domestic 
roots, while the Spanish juice, now 
admitted free of hae, is so cheap. 
The manufacturers of the ‘‘ Pontefract 
cakes,” therefore, depend for their 
supplies on Spanish and Smyrna 
juice. This extract, inspissated from 
the plant either in its wild or culti- 
va state, comes to them in large 
packing-cases of 2 cwt. each, the 
cases securely dovetailed and lined 
with paper to avoid leakage in case of 
heat—the juice being really a solid 

lastic mass of a dark brown color, 
eeling like tar and inclined to run if 
subject to great summer heat. It 
may, indeed, be run into these cases. 
The preliminary mixing and boiling of 
the crude extract is a secret process. 
Visitors are, however, allowed to see 
it later in large masses, perhaps more 
properly called embryo Pontefract 
cakes, spread on heavy tables, and 
there rolled by women as dough is 
worked. This mass is then rolled out 
by a machine into thin sheets, laid on 
trays, and removed into a room at a 
temperature of about 100°, and there 
left until the following morning, when 
it is cut out,stamped by machinery into 
various forms, including the well- 
known ‘‘ Pomfret cake,” which holds 
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its own, with many other novelties of 
design, such as letters of the alphabet, 
fluted sticks, etc. The sweetmeat, as 
it has now become, is again subjected 
to a high temperature to ‘‘ skin over,” 
and is then packed in card-board 
boxes, which are placed in wooden 
cases and sent off to all parts of the 
British Isles and the colonies.—Chem- 
ist and Druggist. 


Vanillin vs. Vanilla. 


In 1876, the kilogramme of artificial 
vanillin was worth $1,750. To-day it 
sells for about $190. One kilogramme 
of the finest vanilla is worth, in the 
market, to-day about $16 the kilo- 
gramme. Twenty grammes of vanil- 
lin are equivalent in flavoring power 
to 1 kilogramme of vanilla, and cost 
only about $3.75. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the cultivation of the natural 
vanilla will soon cease to be as profita- 
ble an undertaking as it used to be. 
It is not likely, however, that it ever 
will be given up entirely, for natural 
vanilla, after all, has certain advan- 
tages which will make it preferable 
for various purposes. 


New Source of Citric Acid. 


LaRGE quantities of citric acid have 
been extracted from the fruit of the 
cranberry, which contains 14 to 1} per 
cent of the pure acid, accompanied by 
+ to 4 per cent of malic acid; but the 
quantity of the latter is said to vary 
in different localities, and it diminishes 
as the fruit becomes completely ripe. 
A certain acing of malic acid is, 
however, always present. It is not 
probable that the fruit of the cran- 
berry, though extremely abundant in 
some localities, will be able to compete 
commercially with the lemon, an 
more than the tomato can,* which Sil- 
vestri showed to a contain a large pro- 
portion of citric acid. The manner in 
which Groeger extracts this acid from 
the German cranberry is as follows: 
The fruit is ground in a mill, and 
pressed to obtain the juice; the residue 
is treated with water, and subjected to 
pressure three times more. The first 
operation yields 57 per cent of free 
acid. The liquids, being all united, 
are treated with a solution of gelatin, 
which precipitates all the tannin. The 
precipitate is very abundant, but is 
soon deposited. aving ascertained 
by a test made upon a small portion 
ot the clear liquid how much carbonate 
of lime is required to saturate it, this 
quantity is added to the whole of the 
solution decanted (not filtered) from 
the precipitate of tannate of gelatin. 
When the entire liquid is perfectly 
saturated it is heated until it boils. 
The boiling causes citrate of lime as 
white as snow to be deposited, and 
this being collected and strained in 
the usual manner is decomposed by 
the action of sulphuric acid at 10 per 
cent. In carrying out the latter opera- 
tion, it is also important to ascertain, 
by a previous test made upon a small 
quantity, the exact amount of diluted 
sulphuric acid requisite to effect the 
decomposition of the citrate of lime. 
From 1 to 1} per cent of pure crystal- 
lized citric acid can thus be obtained 
from the fruit of the cranberry. The 
red coloring matter appears to be en- 
tirely got rid of with the tannin, as 
the citrate of lime precipitated by 
boiling is perfectly white. Carried 
out upon a large scale, it might prove 
advantageous to utilize the by-pro- 
ducts, malate of lime and sugar; this 
is done by evaporating the residual 
qmee (after separating the citrate of 
ime) to one-fourth of its volume; when 
the malate of lime is separated, the 20 
per cent of sugar remaining is fer- 
mented, and the spirit collected by 
distillation.—Mon. Mag. of Pharm., 
ete. 





* [This is the first statement we have noticed that 
a tomato can is a source from whence to obtain 
citric acid.—Ep. AMER. Drveaist] 
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A SIMPLE WATER BLOWPIPE. 


A SIMPLE apparatus, which may be 
easily put together in any labor- 
atory, for producing a blast of air, has 
been designed by Alexander Kaleczin- 
ski, of Budapest. 

The principal portion is an ordinary 
filter-pump arrangement made of 
glass, A, which in the illustration 
is shown to consist of one piece. It 
may be made of several pieces joined 
together (see Fig. 1), but it will be 
found preferable to use one made by 
the glass-blower, as in Fig. 2. The 
other portions of the apparatus are 
easily intelligible without description. 


b 


aa 








Fig. 4. 











Fig. 2. 


Kaleczinski's water blow-pipe. 


When the filter-pump A is set in 
motion, the jet of water passing down 
the tube f aspirates some air through 
the tube a, which air mingles with the 
water and arrives in the reservoir B. 
At the same time the accumulating 
water drives the excess of air out 
through d, and the excess of water 
flows orf atc. While the pump is at 
work, the air in the flask is always 
under pressure, and may be utilized 
for various purposes; for instance, for 
the glass-blower’s lamp, for the blast- 
lamp in heating crucibles, etc.—Rep. 
d, Anal. Chem., 1885, No. 22. 


Apomorphia as an Anesthetic. 


BERGMEISTER and Ludwig have found 
that apomorphia has a local aneesthetic 
effect similar to cocaine. On man the 
repeated instillation of six to twelve 
drops of 1 to 2 per cent solution also 
solace local anzesthesia of the cornea 
and conjunctiva. The following ob- 
servations were also made: 1. The in- 
stillation was somewhat painful and 
irritating. 2. A temporary dilatation 
of the pupils accompanied the begin 
ning of the anesthetic effect. 3. The 
conjunctiva, especially of the lower 
lid, suffered a diminution of secretion 
almost to total dryness. A slight 
nausea was also produced, but in one 
instance this was prevented by the ad- 
dition of three drops of one-per-cent so- 
lution of atropia. The anzesthesia was, 
however, then not so complete.—Cin- 
cin. Lancet and Clinic. 


Congo-Red as Redgent for Free 
Acid.—A new artificial coloring matter 
lately discovered by Martins, and 
known in commerce as Congo-Red— 
which has the property of dyeing 
cotton without mordants—has been 
found by W. Herzberg to be a service- 


able reagent for free acids in presence 
of alum. [May probably be used in 
many other cases. | 

As an example, the method of test- 
ing aluminized paper for free acid is 
thus given. Extract the cut paper 
with distilled water, and immerse in 
the latter a strip of pure filtering paper 
which has previously been saturated 
with a dilute aqueous solution of congo- 
red (a concentrated solution produces 
a brown precipitate with alum). The 
bright rose tint of the congo-red paper 
changes to sky blue if free acid is 
present.—Mittheil. d. K. Techn. 
Versuchs Anst., 1885, 101. 


Ammonio-Ferrous Sulphate as a 
Test for Nitric Acid. 


Rosa recommends to use the green 
sulphate of iron and ammonium (pro- 
tosulphate of iron and ammonium, am- 
monio-ferrous sulphate which is used 
by photographers as a developer), in 
place of the crystallized sulphate of iron 
asa test for nitric acid. Itis more stable 
than the latter, either in substance or 
in solution. It is used in the same 
manner as ferrous sulphate. Equal 
volumes of the liquid to be tested for 
nitric acid, and of concentrated sulph- 
uric acid are mixed, the mixture cool- 
ed, and then a layer of the solution of 
ammonio-ferrous sulphate poured cau- 
tiously on top. Even if only 345 part 
of nitric acid was present, a brown 
zone will form at the line of contact of 
the two liquids.—G'az. chim. Ital. and 
Chem. Zeit. 


Estimation of Free Sulphuric Acid 
in Vinegar. 


B. KouNsTEIN suggests the following 
as a convenient and —— method 
for quantitatively determining the 
amount of free sulphuric acid in vine- 
gar: 100 Ce. of vinegar are shaken 
up with freshly burnt pure magnesia 
in sufficient quantity to complete neu- 
tralization. The whole is then filtered ; 
25 to 30 Cc. of the clear filtrate are 
dried in a porcelain dish, and residue 
heated to redness. 
The magnesium ace- 
tate is thereby con- 
verted into carbon- 
ate, while any sul- 
phate present re- 
mains intact. A too 
high_ temperature 
must be avoided in 
the incineration, so 
as to prevent any 
decomposition of sul- 
phate. The inciner- 
ated residue is then 
mixed with water 
containing carbonic 
acid, and the whole 
evaporated down, di- 
gested with hot wa- 
ter, and _ filtered, 
whereby magnesium 
sulphate passes into 
the filtrate, and the 
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SELF-CLOSING GAS BURNER. 


(¥ page 67 of our volume for 1884, 
we described a contrivance for 
automatically shutting off the supply 
of gas in case the flame (of a burner, 
gas stove, etc.) should at any time be 
momentarily extinguished by the fail- 
ure of a supply of the gas. It will 
sometimes happen that the gas-meter 


, is turned off by mistake or for certain 


purposes, without due notice being 
given to all persons using the gas. 
Some important operation may re- 
quire the continued u3e of gas day and 
night, and, should the supply of gas 
be suddenly cut off, the burner would 
remain open, and allow the gas to es- 
cape so as to fill the room, when it is 
turned on again. 

Dr. Robert Muencke has devised 
another arrangement for accomplish- 
ing the same purpose. A glass tube, 
bent at a slightly obtuse angle, and of 
the — shown in the cut ss, is 
partly filled with mercury and hermeti- 
cally sealed. It is fastened into a 
hinged socket which rests upon the 
ends of either one of the screws n n, 
sufficient play being allowed to permit 
the tube assuming the positions re- 
quired, as will be explained directly. 
The gas enters by the tube g, passes 
through the joint d and along h to the 
regular burner or gas stove which is to 
be supplied with the gas. Atl, a 
small flame is kept burning (supplied 
by the same stream) which heats the 
enlarged end of the glass-tube, causing 
the contained air to expand. This 
drives the mercury over into the other 
limb, which thereby becomes heavier 
and sinks so as to rest on the screw. 
When in this position, the handle of 
the stop-cock d, consisting of a stiff 
wire to which a weight is attached, 
is raised up, and the weight laid upon 
the projecting prong w, where it will 
remain as long as the glass-tube re- 
tains its present situation. In this 
position. the stop-cock d is open and 
allows the gas to pass. 

Should the small flame / go out, the 
air in the glass-tube would cool off and 

















carbonate remains on 
the filter. The filter 
is washed until a drop of the filtrate on 
testing ceases to give a reaction for 
sulphuric acid. The magnesia in the 
filtrate is then determined as pyro- 
phosphate, any lime present havin 
been previously precipitated.—Rund- 
schau (Leitmeritz) ner Analyst. 


To Remove Old Paint. 


OLD paint and varnish may be re- 
moved from wood and iron by apply- 
ing a mixture of one part of American 
pearlash to three parts of quick stone 
lime. Slake the lime with water and 
add the pearlash, making the mixture 
of the consistency of paint. With an 
old brush lay the mixture over the 
whole of the surface to be cleaned, and 
after fourteen or sixteen hours the 
paint can easily be scraped off.— Sci. 
Amer. 


Muencke’s self-closing gas-burner. 


contract, the mercury would reced®, 
and cause the right-hand arm of th® 
glass-tube to become heavier, when i 
would tip over so as to rest on the 
right-hand screw. This tipping over 
would cause the weight to fall, which 
would result in closing the stop- 
— d.—Zeitsch. Anal. Chem., 1885, 
81. 


Oxygenated Drinking-Water. — It 
is said that some easy method of pro- 
curing oxygen, invented by Messrs. 
Brin Brothers, of Paris, has enabled 
that firm to supply distilled water, 
charged with oxygen gas under pres- 
sure, as a drink similar to soda or selt- 
zer water. It is supplied, like the lat- 
ter, in siphons for table use.—Monthly 
Mag. of Phar., etc. ° 
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Incompatibility of Chloral and 


Alcohol. 


No preparation containing alcohol 
should be put in a prescription with 
chloral hydrate, and especially so 
when the bromide of potassium or of 
sodium also enters the prescription. 
If thesolutions are at all concentrated, 
the chloral will separate as an alco- 
holate, float on the surface, and thus 
give rise to a great risk of administer- 
ing an over-dose, unless the bottle is 
‘‘well shaken before taken.”— Med. 
Age. 

On the Sulphovinates. 


SULPHOVINATE or sulphethylate of 
sodium and other bases have been con- 
siderably used some years ago, and 
are still in slight demand. Regarding 
their stability, the following note of 
Mr. T. L. Phipson in the Chemical 
News (November 13th) will be of in- 
terest: 

‘*Some years ago, I published in the 
Chemical News a few observations on 
the preparation of sulphovinates. It 
will be remembered by many of your 
readers that sulphovinate of sodium 
was recommended by Dr. Rabuteau 
and others as an elegant substitute for 
sulphate of sodium in pharmacy. It 
has since been discovered that these 
compounds are very unstable and quite 
unfit for medical use. The sulpho- 
vinate of sodium becomes transformed 
in time into bisulphate of sodium, 
which would act more or less as a poi- 
son with the doses in which the sul- 
phovinate was prescribed, and some 
fine, transparent crystals of sulpho- 
vinate of barium prepared in my 
laboratory, three years ago, have be- 
come quite opaque and changed into 
sulphate of barium.” 


Improvement in the Adjustment of 
the Strength of Reagents used in 
Analysis. 


In the preparation of reagents for use 
in analysis, it has been hitherto custo- 
mary to follow a purely empirical sys- 
tem, inasmuch as most of the solutions 
are made in proportions which have 
not the least reference to their beha- 
vior towards others, but are chosen 
without any definite plan, being made 
in the proportion of 1, 2, 5, 10, 20, etc., 
parts to 100 parts of water. 

Dr. R. Wollny proposes to do away 
with this unsettled arrangement, 
and to substitute therefor reagents 
that shall be commensurate with each 
other, that is, such solutions, in which 
equal volumes contain equivalent 
quantities of the reagent, just as in 
volumetric analysis. In some cases it 
may not be convenient to adjust the 
proportions so that equal volumes of 
the solutions are equivalent. In such 
exceptional cases, a simple (perhaps 
decimal) multiple or fraction of the 
normal strength may be selected. 

The objects which Dr. Wollny had 
in view arealmost self-evident, partic- 
ularly to those who have had occasion 
to witness the slip-shod, hap-hazard 
attempts of beginners in qualitative 
analysis. It requires a considerable 
time until the learner finds out what 
is meant by ‘‘exactly neutralizing” 
‘slightly acidulated,” ‘‘ strongly acid- 
ulated,” ‘‘faintly alkaline,” or what 
may be considered as a ‘‘slight ex- 
cess,” or how much of a reagent is 
supposed to be added when a substance 
is to be dissolved in ‘‘ an excess” of the 
reagent. Had the learner been accus- 
tomed, from the very beginning, to 
work with solutions representing mo- 
lecular proportions, many of these 
doubts would never have occurred to 
him, much time would often have been 
saved, as it could have been known 
beforehand how much of a reagent 
would be necessary to produce a cer- 
tain effect, and large quantities of re- 
agents would have been saved, for it 
is a frequent occurrence that unskilled 
analysts or beginners are extremely 
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wasteful in reagents, expecting often 
to produce a certain result (solution or 
precipitation) by adding more and 
more of the reagent, which, if it could 
have taken place at all, should have 
occurred long before. 

Dr. Wollny has been using ‘‘ nor- 
mal” reagents for some time and has 
found them so useful that he has 
caused 160 labels to be printed_for 
sale.* As an example, we reproduce 
the following, translated into English: 








Ba 56.20 Cl 29.05 H:O 14.75 
Mol. W. 244 . Spec. gr.+ 1.0878 
11.2 parts in 100 parts | 
122 Gm. in1 Liter =1Equiv. | 


“sort | 


7 
BaCl. . 2H:O + Aq. 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





Supposing a beginner is to study the 
reaction of the barium compounds. 
He will then successively apply the 
following quantities of test-solutions 
to eight samples of the solution of ba- 
rium chloride, of 1 C.c. each: 

#5 C.c. or 2 drops of equivalent con- 
centrated sol. of potassa (cont. 


10 equiv.). 
10 C.c. of diluted sol. of potassa (cont. 
qi equiv.). 
1 C.c. of normal sol. of soda (cont. 1 
equiv.). 
2C.c. of sol. oxalate ammonium 


(cont. 4 equiv.). 
0.2 C.c. of sol. chromate potassium 
(cont. 5 equiv.). 
1 C.c. of normal sulphuric acid (cont. 
1 equiv.). 
0.2 C.c. of hydrofiuosilicic acid (cont. 
5 equiv.). 

The advantage gained by following 
this system will not only be felt in the 
more rapid progress made by the 
learner in the ordinary qualitative 
analysis, but will also be seen in the 
readiness with which he will grasp the 
principles of volumetric analysis.— 
After Zeitsch. d. Anal. Chem., 1885, 
402. 


Chemistry of Oil of Lemon. 


G. BoucHaRDAT and J. LAFonT have 
carefully fractionated oil of lemon, 
and examined the products obtained 
by the action of dry hydrogen chlo- 
ride on the different fractions. In 
most cases, distillation was conducted 
under reduced pressure. The results 
lead to the conclusion that oil of lemon 
is a highly complex substance, consist- 
ing mainly of hydrocarbons of the 
composition C2His, and a little cy- 
mene. The most abundant of the 
©2oHis hydrocarbonsis a citrene, which 
boils at about 178° C., has a rotatory 
power higher than + 105°, and yields 
directly a solid, optically inactive di- 
hydrochloride. The oil also contains 
quantities of several terebenthenes, 
which begin to boil below 162° C., and 
yield monohydrochlorides differing 
from one another in their rotatory 
powers.—Compt. Rend. and J. Chem. 
Soe. 


Quantitative Relationship of Pepsin 
to Peptones. 


EK. SCHUETZ, in his experimental in- 
vestigation of this question, employs a 
pepsin solution prepared from the 
stomach of a pig, which is caused to 
act, under carefully regulated condi- 
tions, on a one-per-cent solution of egg 
albumen, previously freed from globu- 
lin by treatment with hydrochloric 
acid. By the addition of a small quan- 
tity of thymol, 0.2 gramme, previously 
dissolved in 1 C.c. alcohol, to 1, 000 C.e. 
of the albumen solution, it is kept from 
decomposition, and serves for a long 





* They may be obtained through dealers in chem- 
cal apparatus. So far, they have only been printed 
with German titles, being published by Dr. R. Min- 
cke, of Berlin, at 1 mark. They will probably soon 
be introduced here with English titles. 

+ Of the solution. 
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series of determinations. Experiments 
proved that the thymol was without 
influence on the digestion, so long as 
the quantity added was less than 
0.1 per cent. The determinations of 
the resulting peptones were made ‘by 
the optical method, the solution being 
previously freed from other albumi- 
noids by precipitations with ferric 
chloride, in presence of sodium ace- 
tate. Three series of determinations, 
ewes g concordant numbers, estab- 
ished a simple numerical relationship 
between the quantities of peptone and 
pepsin, the peptone being formed in 
the ratio of the square root of the quan- 
tity of pepsin taken.—dZeitschr. f. 
phys. Chem., 9,577, and J. Chem. Soc. 


Oil of Jatropha Curcas as an Adul- 
terant. 


Mr. HIePE reports, in the Repert. d. 
Anal. Chem., that olive-oil, which is 
a. exported from Portugal, is fre- 
quently adulterated there with a Bra- 
zilian oil, which is extracted from the 
seeds of Jatropha Curcas (belonging to 
Euphorbiacee). A good test for it is 
to add some nitric acid and copper to 
the suspected oil, when its color, after 
some time, becomes an intense reddish- 
brown. No other oil acts in a similar 
way, and ten per cent of this adul- 
terant in an oil can be easily detected 
by this test.—The Analyst. 

Note.—We quote this to append the 
remark that we believe there is a 
mistake here somewhere. Oil of Ja- 
tropha Curcas is an active purgative, 
analogous to croton oil, and is not 
likely to be mixed, on purpose, with 
olive oil which, besides, is much 
cheaper.—Ep. Am. Drua@. 


Dry Distillation of Wood. 


It appears from M. Senff’s experi- 
ments that the yield of crude pyrolig- 
neous acid, tar, charcoal, eee as 1S 
almost the same with the most differ- 
ent woods. But the richness of the 
acid waters in acetic acid and conse- 
quently the yield of dehydrated acid 
vary greatly. In this respect the 
wood of coniferous trees is the least 
valuable. The wood of, the trunk fur- 
nishes more acid than that of the 
branches. The wood yields more acid 
than the bark, and sound wood more 
than dead wood. Rapid calcination 
yields more gas at the expense of the 
condensed products and of the char- 
coal; it yields also the weakest acid 
waters, and the charcoal is more 
hygroscopic than that furnished by a 
gradual action. 


Antipyrin. 

OnE of our medical exchanges, 
whose editor we have always been ac- 
customed to regard as well posted and 
especially sound in his opinions, pub- 
lished in a recent number the follow- 
ing, in response to a query respecting 
the nature of antipyrin. 

‘‘Antipyrin is a preparation made 
from coal-oil. Its use as a medicine is 
pronounced dangerous by those who 
have investigated its physiological 
properties.” 

e think ourconfrére would do well 
to read his exchanges a little more 
closely, if he can say no more than 
this, for a remedy which is used so ex- 
tensively. 


Non-Actinic Bottles for Substances 
Affected by Light. 

ACCORDING to A. Gawalovski, solids 
or liquids which are easily affected by 
light, such as nitrate of silver, salts of 
molybdenum and others, are best pre- 
served in bottles of amber glass, cov- 
ered witha greefi, blue, or violet layer, 
which may be ‘‘ flashed ” on. 

Jamin and Masson’s investigations 
have shown that no single-tint glass 
(blue, amber, topas color, or black) 
can keep out every trace of actinic 
ee f. anal Chem., 1885, 
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Resorcin in Erysipelas of the Face. 


AccoRDING to the Neue Zeitung fiir 
Therapie, the application of a two or 
three per cent aqueous solution of 
resorcin to a face affected with ery- 
sipelas produces an astonishingly rapid 
effect, It should be brushed on every 
two or three hours. The inflammation 
is said to be at once arrested, and the 
redness and swelling subside promptly. 


Cocaine in Burns. 


Ir a solution of 1 part of coc “ :in 
40 parts of liquid paraffin be ~t'ied 
to burns, the pain ceases and vt 
ing process generally progress. f 
ably. P. Vigier, who commu: :.. 
this fact, recommends for this purpose 
the liquid vaseline which he calls 
petrobaseline.—L’ Orosi. 

Similar reports are presented by 
others, as for instance, by Prof. A. 
Bignon, of Lima, who reports that 
cocaine dissolved in vaseline, in the 
strength of 20 per cent, is often prefer- 
red by the surgeons of his acquaint- 
ance for such purposes as catheriza- 
tion, dressing for burns, etc. 


A Mustard Sponge. 


Mix the mustard in a basin with 
water until the mass is smooth and 
of even consistency. Then take the 
soft mass all up with a clean sponge, 
lay the sponge in the centre of a 
white handkerchief, tie up the cor- 
ners neatly, and apply the smooth, 
convex surface to the skin. This mus- 
tard sponge, warmed again by the fire 
and slightly moistened, can be em- 
ployed three or four times, is good for 
several hours, and saves the trouble of 
making a new poultice during the 
weariness of night watching. The 
sponge afterward can easily be wash- 
ed clean in warm water.—B. - 
RICHARDSON. 


Glauber’s Salt for Asthma. 


De CHENERY, of Boston, mentions 
a physician who, years ago, told him 
that after twenty years’ use, for him- 
self, of the hundred and one remedies 
recommended, he had not found any- 
thing so prompt and satisfactory as 
Glauber’s salt. When the attack comes 
on (usually in the night), the lungs 
close, and a seems to be breathing, as 
it were, through dry metallic tubes. 
At these times he starts out of bed, 
seizes a handful of the salt (which 
he always keeps within reach), and 
puts it in a tumbler of water, stirs, 
and begins to sip it, and by the time 
he gets a fire kindled, moi’ -ve starts 
in the respiratory passag.. and the 
spasm relaxes. aving sippeu awhile 
longer, and become warm, he is able 
to return to bed. The next morning, 
a slight cathartic action follows, and 
he is about as well as before.—Thera- 
peutic Gazette. 


Therapeutics of Terpin. 


Tuis crystalline hydrate from oil of 
turpentine has been investigated by 
Lepine, some of whose later results 
appear in Revue de Médecine. He finds 
it similar in action to turpentine, but 
better borne by the stomach, and act- 
ing in smaller doses. It, furthermore, 
is peculiar in causing fluidity and ease 
of expectoration, and is therefore 
ranked as the ‘‘ best expectorant in 
existence.” Even in chronic cases it 

ave prompt relief in 3 to 30-grain 

oses. In the larger doses, however, 
its action is rather to suppress expec- 
toration, and it is so recommended for 
bronchorrheea. In bronchitis it is 
best given in a watery (and slightly 
alcoholic) solution, and can be associ- 
ated with any convenient syrup. Its 
solubility in alcohol is as 1 to7; incold 
water, 1 to 200; in water that has been 
boiled and then cooled to a lukewarm 
state, it dissolves with greater ease. 
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Upon the nervous system it acts as does 
turpentine, but in one-third the dose. 
In neuralgia and hystero-epilepsy it 
was tried with good results. In such 
cases it needs an associated astringent 
to avoid diarrhoea. Lepine’s early 
hopes of its service as a diuretic have 
been disappointed. While it seems to 
dono urinary mischief in healthy indi- 
viduals, it is not to be thought of in 
Bright's disease, as it decreases the re- 
nal secretion, and even causes albumi- 
nuria and hematuria. The crystals of 
terpin hydrate have neither taste nor 
odor, and create, therefore, no repug- 
nance on the part of the patient, as is so 
often the case with turpentine.— Thera- 
peutic Gazette. 


Cocaine in Nervous Cough. 


Dr. GRAEFFER writes to the Allgem. 
Med. Centralzeitung, June, 1885, that 
he has successfully used warm inhala- 
tions of cocaine hydrochlorate twice a 
day in nervous cough, whooping 
cough, and trigeminal neuralgia, ac- 
cording to the following formula: 


RB Cocaine muriat.......0.06 (gr. i.) 
Aque dest............ 45.0 ( 3 iss.) 
Pot. chlor., 


Aq. amygd. amar., 4 0.5 (75 grs.) 
M. 8, Externally. 


In adults and older children Graeffer 
pov gs the steam-spray; in smaller 
and irritable children the ordinary 
spray-apparatus, warming the cocaine 
solution previously under water. It 
is an important point to have the 
tongue drawn well forward, so as to 
allow the vapors to enter as deeply 
and freely as possible.—Therapeutic 
Gazette. 


Pilocarpine for Stramonium Poison- 
ing. 

To a girlof four years, comatose from 
eating ripe thorn-apple berries, a Hun- 
garian physician gave in five hours 
six-sevenths of a grain of pilocarpine. 
The first dose of +; oo roduced no 
effect. He increased the dose to ; and, 
observing improvement, repeated till 
the child was convalescent. Sweating 
and salivation occurred, but‘ not till 
after the last dose had been given.— 
Medical Times. 


Atropine Poisoning. 


FEDDERSEN (Diss. Inaug., Berlin, 
1885) says that there are one hundred 
and three cases of poisoning from atro- 

ine on record, twelve of which were 
ollowed by death. Undoubtedly many 
unrecorded cases have occurred. Of 
these one hundred and three cases (to 
which Feddersen adds one of his own, 
brought about by anatropine salve and 
followed by recovery), ninety-eight 
were from prescriptions ordered for in- 
ternal use, fifty-three from@ollyria. 
In nine cases it was given to destroy 
life; in ten it was taken with suicidal 
intent; eighty-four were accidental. 
In the cases due to collyriathe strength 
of the solution varied from .17 to 3 per 
cent.—Centralbl. f. Augenheilk. 

[A writer in the Medical Times 
quotes Hirschberg’s opinion that toxic 
symptoms are never caused by the 
usual collyria employed (gr. iv. in 

Z1.). He says: ‘“‘I have never yet seen 
a case of atropine-poisoning from the 
use of collyria.”] 


Digitalis-Poisoning.—The Concours 
Médical details the effects upon a wo- 
man of three fluidounces of tincture of 
digitalis. Within a few minutes in- 
tense vomiting set in, and a large 

rtion of tHe drug was rejected, this 

eing aided by emetics administered 
at the Hopital Saint-Louis, where the 
patient was at once carried. Subse- 
quently two sets of symptoms ap- 
peared: those attributable to gastric 
uritation (vomiting, pain), and those 
manifested in the circulation (irregu- 
larity and slowness of the pulse, vio- 
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lent delirium, cutaneous hypereesthe- 
sia, muscular hemiparesis, vertigo, 
amblyopia, and xanthopsia). The 
treatment was stimulating: hypoder- 
mic injections of ether, ammonium 
carbonate, strychnine, and, later, fric- 
tions, electricity, atropine, and a care- 
fully regulated diet. Recovery was 
— on the eighth day.—Medical 
imes. 


How Nitroglycerin Poisons. 


ACCORDING to M. Hay the poisonous 
action of this compound cannot be ex- 
plained by the action of its constitu- 
ents. The symptoms are similar to 
those produced by amyl and potassi- 
um nitrites. The author found that, 
of the three NOs groups present in ni- 
tro-glycerin, only one is removed by 
the action of alkalies as nitrate, the 
other two combining with the alkali 
as nitrite, whilst the oxygen set free 
oxidizes the regenerated glycerin. 
An alcoholic nitro-glycerin solution 
reacts rapidly in this sense with an 
alcoholic sodium hydrate solution with 
development of much heat. The for- 
mation of nitrite, however, occurs 
even on digesting at 40° an aqueous 
solution of nitro-glycerin (1 : 800) with 
a little sodium hydrate (0.2 per cent) ; 
the reaction being complete in about 
ten minutes. Blood at the tempera- 
ture of the body acts similarly; the 
blood becomes pn Hane oop care | as is 
the case when it is exposed to the ac- 
tion of amyl or potassium nitrite. 
Spectroscopic observation reveals the 
methemoglobin band. Reducing 
agents reproduce the red color of he- 
mogiobin, as in the case of the nitrites 
above mentioned. Hence nitro-glyce- 
rin acts by its conversion into nitrite. 
—Bost. M. and S. Journ. 


Nitrobenzol Poisoning.—Dr. MEH- 
RER, in Progrés Médical, reports a 
case of poisoning by nitrobenzol. 
The patient, the son of a soap factor, 
came across a bottle of the poison, 
which was used for perfuming soap, 
and concluding from its pleasant odor 
that it was some agreeable drink, 
swallowed a mouthful of it. Immedi- 
ately a feeling of ‘‘ nothingness” came 
over him, with nausea, vertigo, and a 
desire to lie down. He cried out as 
soon as possible to be given something. 
as he was being exhausted by the pains 
which were gnawing his entrails. As 
soon as the nature of the accident was 
understood a large quantity of milk 
was given him to drink, and he was 
advised to go to the hospital as his best 
chance for prompt relief. When he 
reached the hospital his agonies were 
extreme, his breath had a striking 
odor of bitter almonds; the pylse was 
accelerated, the eyes aoe well to 
the light. The stomach-pump was 
used and the stomach well emptied 
and washed out. The vomited liquid 
consisted of a grumous mixture of 
water and curdled milk, and had an 
extraordinarily penetrating odor of 
bitter almonds. The case, accordin 
to Dr. Mehrer, has two points of specia 
interest. First, eight to ten drops of 
nitrobenzol is considered a fatal dose, 
and it is said to remain from one to 
two hours in the stomach without 
manifesting its presence. Under its 
influence will appear torpor, heaviness 
of head, nausea, and colics; it is only 
later that convulsions, tetanus, and 
cyanosis appear (Royal Encyclopedia). 
In this case, though the amount taken 
was not to be compared with the above 
dose, yet the symptoms were not 
alarming. On the part of the nervous 
system, no = eae aye whatever were 
observed. The first thought suggested 
was that it was a case of poisoning by 
cyanide of potassium. But after the 
development of this case, confusion of 
poisoning with cyanide of potassium 
ought not to be possible except in post- 
mortem investigations.—Louisv. Med. 
Jour. 
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QUERIES & ANSWERS. 


Queries for which answers are desired, 
must be received by the 5th of the 
month, and must in every case be 
accompanied by the name and address 


or the writer, for the information of 
t 


editor, but not for publication. 





No. 1,623.—Ward’s Iron Mixture 
apes to Query 1,587 in our last 
October nu‘nber). 

We have been favored with the fol- 
lowing note, which evidently presents 
the correct answer to this query, and 
for which we express our thanks: 
Editor American Druggist: 

In the October number of your jour- 
nal, I find an inquiry fora formula 
for ‘‘ Ward’s Iron Mixture.” Such a 

reparation is occasionally prescribed 
in Philadelphia. The inclosed formu- 
la for the same is taken from the last 
edition of Parrish’s Pharmacy (by Wie- 
gand), page 981: 
Ward's Iron Mixture. 
(‘‘ A Solution of Malate of Iron.”’) 
Take of 
Cranberry Juice.......... fl. 312 
Hydrated Sesquioxide Iron, 3 4 
Mix and allow to stand 48 hours, then add 
_, ar eee fl. 3 4 
and filter. The dose is one to two tea- 
spoonfuls. 
GEORGE M. BERINGER. 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov, 21st, 1885, 


No. 1,624.—Emulsif ying Cod-Liver 
Oil (J. C. M.). 

So far as we are aware, the proprie- 
tary emulsion of cod-liver oil which 
you mention in your note is made by 
the intervention of Irish moss. Com- 
pare our December number, page 233. 


No. 1,625.—Antipyrine (E. H. & 
Co.). 

The only firm which makes this 
chemical is the large aniline and color 
works of Meister, Lucius und Briining, 
of Hochst on the Rhine. It may be 
had through any of the wholesale 
houses whose advertisements are to 
be found in our pages. 

No. 1,626.— “‘ Jamaica Ginger” (A. 
A. G.). 

There are several proprietary liquid 
preparations of ginger on the market, 
one of which our correspondent 
names, and the formula of which he 
asks us to give him. We are, how- 
ever, unable to do so, as none of these 
have ever been published and they are 
a trade secret. 

An article published in our last No- 
vember number, page 216 (see also p. 
117), contains the outline of various 
processes for making soluble essence 
of ginger. 


ng 1,627.—Hamburg Tea (A. A. 
ae 

This is said to be a mixture of lico- 
rice, marshmallow root, red poppy 
flowers, mallow flowers (Malva sylves- 
tris), marshmallow leaves, and the 
yeliow flowers of a species of Stellaria. 

Others give the composition thus: 

Marshmallow Flowers, cut. ..8 oz. 


Licorice Rvot, cut............ Bg * 
Oreis Boot, cus. ............. hee 
Sn PETER E EEE TTT ail 
Mullein Flowers, cut........ e 
Amitse Seed ......0. ... -. os Bi 


Mix thoroughly. 


No. 1,628.—Covering Acid Spots on 
Dark Clothing (A. O.). 

When freshly made, and the acid 
has not been strong enough to de- 
stroy the coloring-matter or fibre 
of the material, acid spots (which 
are mostly red or brownish) may be 
removed by applying an alkali, such 
as ammonia or soda or potassa. If 
they are old, this method is gene- 
rally unsuccessful. In such cases, 
black ink may often be used with 
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advantage. According to the Neueste 
Erfind. und Erfahr., a dilute solution 
of nitrate of silver applied to the spots 
will cover them more effectively than 
anything else. All the more, we hold 
to black ink, as we have furbished up 
many acid spots with a most artistic 
and economical result. 


No. 1,629.—Baking Powder (J. D. 


"ede 

The brand of baking powder men- 
tioned in your letter is reputed to be 
one of the best in the market. 

A good baking powder may be made 
by mixing: 


Cream of Tartar.......... 22 oz. 
Bicarbonate of Sodium....10 ‘ 
MORINIEO WIG... sy ccs 5s 150 grs. 
Of Pe 8 oz. 


Rub the ingredients, which should 
be rd dry, together in a mortar 
and pass them through a sieve. Keep 
in well-closed bottles or tin-boxes. 


No. 1,630. — Use of Menthol for 
Piles (J. W. B.). 

Several writers have pointed out the 
benefit derived from menthol in hem- 
orrhoids and similar distressing affec 
tions. In fact, the local anesthetic 
effect of menthol is well-known in a 
general way, and special applications 
will no doubt suggest themselves to 
almost any one. The following was 
recommended some time ago by Dr. 
Salisbury : 


MN si Rs aesceeane 1 drachm 
| a aie 
ee ee Fy 

Oil of chaulmoogra........4 drachms 
Oil of almonds, expressed 4  ‘ 
SSO SabGs es bsGensn wens 2 ounces 


The therapeutic effect of this com- 
pound, however, does not depend upon 
the menthol alone. 


No. 1,631.--Naphthol (E. J. D.).— 
M. and ‘‘ Ana”). 

The article on naphthol you are look- 
ing for will be found on page 91 of our 
volume (NEW REMEDIES) for 1883, 
where its chemistry is’ explained. 
The quality of naphthol (fsnaphthol) 
which was on the market at that time 
was not what may be called chemi- 
cally pure, but at present this may be 
obtained without difficulty. It has 
not been extensively used during the 
last two years; indeed, during part of 
this time it has almost fallen into dis- 
use, caused probably by the reports of 
Kaposi and some other dermatologists 
that it sometimes produces symptoms 
of intoxication when applied to open 
wounds. It would seem, however, 
that recent experience has shown this 
to be but seldom the case, and prob- 
ably be caused by some accompanying 
impurigy. Nevertheless, until the 
doubt is perfectly cleared up, caution 
should be exercised when applying it 
in any considerable quantity or in 
strong solution. 


No. 1,632.—Cleaning Metals Pre- 
paratory to Plating (EK. S. W.). 

This correspondent wants informa- 
tion on the best method of removing 
iron-rust, and especially grease, from 
knives, forks, and any other metallic 
ware, preparatory to plating. 

If the metal is iron and is covered 
with rust spots, the latter must be re- 
moved by mechanical means, such as 
grinding, scouring with very fine sand 
and water. Ifthe rust is only a very 
thin film, and of recent date, immer- 
sion in some dilute acid (dil. sulphuric 
acid) will generally remeve it. Oxalic 
acid will also answer, particularly in 
the case of some other metals, such as 
brass, copper, etc. After the mechani- 
cal cleaning, the articie should always 
be cleansed chemically, if it will stand 
it, nameiy, either by dipping it in a 
dilute acid (as before mentioned) or in 
hot alcohol or benzin. When they are 
thoroughly freed from grease by this 
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treatment, they may be at once im- 
mersed into the plating-bath. Should 
the latter not be ready to receive them, 
they should be kept in alcohol until 
the bath is ready. 


No. 1,633.—Filtering-Paper (J.8.). 

For analytical work, the best filter- 
ing paper was at one time reputed 
that made by Munktell (Sweden). 
This is still made, but it is exceeded in 
quality and purity by that made by 
Schleicher and Schiill, of Diiren, Ger- 
many, according to the testimony of 
all chemists that have made use of it. 
We have used the filtering-paper of 
this firm, when there was no agency in 
this country, and we had to import it 
ourselves. It has now become so well 
known that there is hardly any chem- 
ist who does not use it. The above 
firm make different kinds of filtering- 
paper adapted for various purposes. 
The numbers 595, 597, and 598 repre- 
sent those which are most generally 
serviceable, the first being thin, the 
second of medium thickness, and 
third very heavy. Number 597 is, in 
our judgment, the most serviceable 
for general use. These papers are 
white and filter very easily. Their 
price is but little more than that 
demanded for the ordinary French 
filtering-paper, while the time saved 
in filtering amply repays for this. 
These papers may be had either in 
sheets (by quire or ream) or in pack- 
ages of one hundred cut filters, through 
the trade. 


No. 1,634. —Gallein as Indicator 
(‘Senior ”). 

Gallein is a trade name for pyro- 
gallol-phthalein, or the anhydride of 
pyrogallin-phthalic acid. It is pre- 
pared by heating 1 part of anhydrous 
phthalic acid and 2 parts of pyrogallol 
(pyrogallic acid) for several hours ata 
temperature of 190-200° C., dissolving 
the fused mass in alcohol, precipitat- 
ing the crude compound with water, 
then converting it into the acetyl com- 
pound by treating it with glacial acetic 
acid, recrystallizing several times, and 
decomposing it with caustic potassa. 
It forms a S cownietioned powder, or 
small crystals of a green, metallic lus- 
tre. It is difficultly soluble in hot 
water, almost insoluble in ether, but 
easily soluble in alcohol. 

Dechan recommended thissubstance, 
some time ago (Pharm, Journ.), as an 
indicator in alkalimetry. He stated 
that he obtained better results with it 
than with phenol-phthalein. To judge 
from the reported behavior of the sub- 
stance with various alkaline substances 
(compare Beilstein, ‘‘ Handbuch der 
organ. Chem.,” IT., 1,620), it would ap- 
pear that this needs further confirma- 
tion. At all events, you will have to 
try it yourself, as we have had no ex- 
perience with it. 


No. 1,635.—To keep Insects out of 
Rhubarb ( ‘‘ Rheum” ). : 

As long as rhubarb is kept in bottles, 
drawers, or boxes which are not per- 
fectly tight, there is always a chance 
of insects getting at it. This is of 
course the case with many other 
drugs. When insects have once made 
their appearance, the best remedy, in 
our opinion, is to transfer the affected 
drug to vessels which can be perfectl 
closed—tin canisters which can be sol- 
dered with fusible metal (see elsewhere 
in this number) are best—and to intro- 
duce, before closing the vessel, a 
sponge saturated with bisulphide of 
carbon. Fora space of about one cu- 
bic foot, 2 fluidrachms of bisulphide of 
carbon is sufficient. The sponge 
should be so situated that it will not 
come in contact with the rhubarb. 
When the box or canister is opened 
again at any subsequent time, it is only 
necessary to expose the pieces of rhu- 
barb in a warm place for a short time, 
when any adhering odor of the bisul- 
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phide will be dissipated. Chloroform 
may also be used, but is not quite as 
effective as the bisulphide. If bottles 
are used for storing the rhubarb, the 
stopper should be covered or secured 
with a melted mixture of gelatin 1 
part and glycerin 2 parts. Or, stone 
jars may be taken, and similarly se- 
cured. There are, of course, other 
methods feasible, but the above has 
proved most effective in our hands, 
though we have had occasion to use it 
more on other drugs than on rhubarb. 


No. 1,636.—Preventing the Darken- 
ing of Elixir of Iron, Quinine, and 
Strychnine (J. D. C.). 

We are asked the following ques- 
tion: Will you please tell me how to 
keep elixir of the phosphates of iron, 

uinine, and strychnine from turning 
ark. I use this formula: 
DEER 5p ict osaivicle sacar 
Strychnine 
Alcohol 
Syru 
Pyrophosphate Iron... ..128 grs. 
CS aS apr eer rere 3 fi. oz. 
Elixir of Orange.......... 5 os 

Dissolve the quinine and strychnine 
in the alcohol. Dissolve the iron salt 
in the water, add the syrup and elixir 
and mix. 

It is a well-known fact that elixirs 
containing the phosphate or pyrophos- 
phate of iron will gradually become 
darker in tint when exposed to light. 
We know of nothing that can prevent 
this, except the addition of certain 
strong acids, according to the nature 
of the iron salt. But these would be 
inadmissible, since they would render 
the preparation unpalatable. The only 
way that we know of to do away with 
the trouble is to use another iron salt 
altogether. Of course, the preparation 
then could not be called elixir of the 
phosphate of iron, etc., but_might be 
called elixir of iron, etc. We would 
suggest that you try the tasteless tinc- 
ture of iron in such quantity as may 
suit you best. 


No. 1,637.—Oil of Orris (J. D. H.). 

This correspondent asks: ‘‘ How can 
I dissolve oil of orris in alcohol; it 
seems to me to be like a fixed oil, at 
least at ordinary temperatures.” 

Oil of orris is a trade name for the 
stearopten which is obtained from orris 
root by protracted distillation with 
water, and which is accompanied by 
a minute quantity of the true essential 
oil of orris. The stearopten or orris 
camphor was found by Fliickiger to 
be myristic acid, and the volatile oil 
accompanying it was ascertained to 
be, not a constitutent of the living 
orris root, but formed in the root dur- 
“—_ drying. 

Myristic acid—one of the fatty acids 
—is very little soluble in cold, but 
easily soluble in boiling alcohol, from 
which it crystallizes on cooling. If 
oil of orris is treated by hot alcohol, 
and the separated crystals be success- 
ively re-crystallized several times from 
alcohol, the myristic acid will grad- 
ually be found to have lost its aroma, 
while the mother liquids have become 
more and more aromatic. 

The lesson taught by these facts is 
this, that oil of orris should be treated 
with alcohol at such a temperature 
that it can readily permeate the mass 
and abstract the real aromatic princi- 
ple, the essential oil. Now, myristic 
acid melts at about 54° C. (129.2° F.). 
If alcohol at a somewhat higher tem- 
perature be shaken with it, in a well- 
stoppered bottle, it will dissolve the 
essentialoil. Atemperature of 150° F. 
will probably be found most suitable. 
Put the requisite quantity of alcohol 
into a flask, heat it to 150° F., then 
drop into it the oil of orris weighed on 
a piece of filter-paper and wrapped in 
it, and immediately close the flask 
with a good stopper. Agitate brisk- 
ly to promote solution of the aromatic 
oil, and allow to cool, 
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No. 1,638.—Honey-Wine (‘‘ Inquir- 
er”). 

According to Dzierzon, one of the 
most celebrated bee-experts, a most 
superior wine may be prepared from 
honey in the following manner: 

25 lbs. of honey are mixed with 4} 
gallons of water in a bright copper 
boiler, the mixture is gently boiled and 
constantly skimmed during half an 
hour. Three pounds of finely powder- 
ed chalk are then —, added, 
under constant stirring. The tough 
scum which rises to the surface is 
skimmed off, and, when no more rises, 
the liquid is poured into a wooden ves- 
sel, where it is allowed to settle. The 
liquid is then carefully decanted into 
the cleaned kettle, mixed with 6 lbs. 
of finely powdered recently burnt 
charcoal, and raised to boiling. It is 
now once more poured into the wood- 
en vessel, allowed to cool, and then 
filtered through felt or flannel. (The 
chalk is added to neutralize free acid, 
the charcoal removes the waxy 
taste). 

The filtrate is transferred to the 
boiler, mixed with the white of 25 eggs 
and raised to boiling, when the coagu- 
lated albumen will have clarified the 
liquid. After having kept the liquid 
at a gentle boil for one hour longer, it 
is allowed to cool, filled into a cask, 
which must not be quite full, and the 
bung-hole covered with a piece of clean 
linen. In this condition it is allowed 
to remain until fermentation has been 
completed. Whenitis perfectly clear, 
the liquid is drawn off into bottles. 

Dzierzon adds that this product, if 

roperly prepared, resembles the best 

rands of Madeira and is a truly ‘‘ roy- 
al” beverage. It es for any length 
oftime, provided the bottles are stored 
in a cool cellar having a uniform tem- 
perature of about 40° F. They are 
preferably kept buried in damp sand, 
which may be from time to time moist- 
ened with salt-water. 


No. 1,639.—Phewing Gum (Dallas, 
Tex.) 

Until some years ago, spruce gum 
was exclusively used, either by itself 
or mixed with sugar and flavoring ma- 
terials. Most of this is collected in the 
State of Maine, the total annual crop 
there being estimated at about twenty- 
five tons. Some of it is not sufficiently 
clean when gathered, and is purified 
in the following manner. Sieve-like 
boxes are covered with spruce boughs 
on which the gum is placed. Steam 
from a kettle of boiling water is then 
introduced underneath, whereby the 
gum is melted, strained by the boughs, 
and passes into the warm water where 
it is kept from hardening until the 
packer takes it out, draws it into 
sticks, and wraps it in tissue paper, 
when it is ready for the market. 

At present, and for some years past, 
a soft kind of white, tasteless, and in- 
odorous paraffin is partly or entirely 
substituted for it. Balsam of Tolu, de- 

rived of its aromatic constituents, is 
ikewise used (see NEW REm., 1879, 81). 
Gum chicle, or balata, likewise serves 
as a constituent, and, from what we 
ean learn, is used by the most promi- 
nent manufacturers in very large 
quantities. It has been used, in its 
crude state, for a long time by the In- 
dians of Central and South America 
for chewing, but to fit it for use in 
this country, it needs purification. 
When pure, it is tasteless, and has the 
merit of lasting longer than other 
gums, as it is scarcely at all soluble. 
It is so ductile that a piece not larger 
than half an inch square, after being 
heated in the mouth, can be stretched 
into a thread one hundred feet long. 

We have never seen a _ practical 
formula for the compound chewing 
gums published, but have no doubt 
that our correspondent will be able, 
by experimenting, to hit upon a suita- 
ble combination. 
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No. 1,640.—Selling Vaseline in 
other than Original Packages (N. B.). 

This correspondent writes: ‘‘ Would 
you kindly inform me through the 
AMERICAN Druaaist, if I have the 
right to bottle vaseline and affix the 
following label: 


Petroleum Vaseline Jelly 
A pure and highly concentrated essence of petro- 
leum for medical purposes. 





Put up by 
NB: 
(Address) (City) 
’ We are not competent to express an 
opinion founded upon law or judicial de- 
cision, but presume that a person who 
urchases any article like vaséline in 
arge-sized packages, is perfectly justi- 
fied in taking this from the large pack- 
age, placing it in smaller containers, 
and selling it with a proper written 
label. If, however, a dealer has labels 
printed for the evident purpose of mak- 
ing a regular traffic in the article, 
which he purchases at reduced rates in 
large-sized packages, we think the pro- 
prietors of the article might have a 
right to stop him, on the ground that 
he deprives the public of the guaranty, 
which would be inherent in an original 
package issued from the factory of the 
owner, that the article sold by him is 
really what it professes to be. 

On the other hand, it may be claim 
ed that when an article such as vase- 
line has once been purchased and the 
seller has acquired all the royalty and 
benefit he can obtain by its sale, he 
— to have any further control of 
it. 

We are inclined, however, to adhere 
to the opinion first given. It seems to 
us that any difficulty, if such there be, 
could be adjusted by a friendly confer- 
ence with the owners of the article. 
We infer that our correspondent never 
intended to deceive the public, inas- 
much as he uses the words ‘Put up 
by.” He also uses the familiar title of 
— article given to it by its proprie- 

ors. 

We should be glad to hear the opin- 
ions of some of our friends on this 
subject. 


No. 1,641. Hand Grenades for Ex- 
tinguishing Fires (B. 8S. J.). 

Some time ago, we reported the re- 
sults of our examination of the con- 
tents of one of the hand grenades of 
the market. The sealed bottie, on 
opening, was found to contain some 
free carbonic acid gas (under feeble 
pressure), a considerable sediment of 
carbonate or bicarbonate of sodium, 
and a liquid containing, in solution, 
chloride of sodium and chloride of 
ammonium, also some sulphate of am- 
monium and bicarbonate of sodium. 
We have been told that some of the 
manufacturers have simplified the 
composition of the contents. 

A recent analysis by Dr. E. Geissler 
has yielded the following results: 

1. Hayward’s Hand Grenade.—Con- 
tents of the bottle examined weighed 
760 Gm. A yellowish, slightly turbid 
aqueous liquid, containing in solution 
15.7% of chloride of calcium and 5.6% 
chloride of magnesium with the usual 
impurities of the crude salt. 

2. Harden’s Hand Grenade.—Con- 
tents of bottle examined 555Gm. Yel- 
lowish, somewhat turbid, aqueous 
— containing in solution 19.46% of 
chloride of sodium, and 8.88% of Chlo- 
ride of ammonium. 

3. Schoenberg's ‘‘ Feuertod” (Ger- 
man).—Contenis, 440 Gm. A slightly 
turbid, almost colorless liquid, con- 
taining 1.66% of carbonate of sodium 
and 6.43% of chloride of sodium. 

In connection with the above, we 
might quote two formulas from a col- 
lection at present being published in the 
Pharmac. Centralhalle by Eug. Die- 
trich. Bothareintended to extinguish 
fire, one by consuming or withdrawing 
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oxygen, the other by coating the com- 
bustible objects with a protecting 
crust. 


Dry Fire Extinguisher. 


Nitrate Potassium, powd.59 parts. 
Sulphur, powd.......... 36‘ 
Charcoal, powd.......... eas 
EE ou enn bbs abe e 1 part. 


Dry them thoroughly, then mix 
them, and fill into round pasteboard 
boxes holding five pounds. Through 
an orifice in the side a fuse or quick- 
match is introduced, which extends 
some four inches inwards and about 
six inches outwards. The latter end is 
fastened on the outside of the box, and 
a strip of red paper pasted upon it, 
bearing the inscription ‘‘ Ziindschnur ” 
(quick-match). . 

These extinguishers are intended for 
use in closed rooms, and act automati- 
cally. 

Mr. Dietrich states that he has 
himself had occasion to make use of 
these boxes with excellent effect. 


Liquid Fire Extinguisher. 


Chloride Calcium, crude.20 parts. 
Chloride Sodium ........ ass 
WURDE ion snbesneccssusbs aes 


The resulting solution is thrown into 
the fire by a hand-pump. The burn- 
ing portions become incrusted and 
cease to be combustible. : 

Tanks containing the solution may 
be kept in suitable localities about the 

remises, together with hand-pumps 
or projecting it. See also the U. S. 
Patent Office Gazette. 


No. 1,642.—Fusible Metal (Cleve- 
land, O.). 

It is well known that there are cer- 
tain metallic alloys which have the 
remarkable apy ind of fusing at tem- 
peratures far below that of any of 
their constituents. Such compounds 
are often exceedingly useful, as they 
are absolutely hard and rigid at the 
ordinary temperature, and, when they 
have assumed a liquid form, may be 
used as sources of constant heat in 
certain chemical operations. In the 
following you will find a list of alloys 
extending over a large range of temp- 
erature: 


1. Melting points of the metals them- 
selves: 

Lead, 325° C. 

Cadmium, 315° C. 

Bismuth, 267° C. 

2. Alloys of two metals. 


Lead, parts, 400 305 369 467 
Tin, parts, 600 695 631 533 


Tin, 228° C. 
Zinc, 420° C. 


Melting Pointin 169° 187° 181° 197° 
Centigr. 

Lead, parts, 637 778 840 875 

Tin, parts, 863 222 160 125 

Melting Pointin 235° 270° 283° 292° 
Centigr. 





All of these alloys may be melted in 
a bath of some fatty oil, or of stearic 
acid. 


3. Alloys of three metals. 


Lead, 397 434 
Cadmium, 71 67 
Bismuth, 532 499 


Melt. Point, 89.5° 95° 


Lead, 250 312 500 333 
Bismuth, 500 500 300 333 








Tin, 250 95 200 333 
Melt, Point. 95° 95° 100° 123° 
Lead, 269 
Zinc, 42 
Tin, 689 


Melt. Point, 168° 
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Five of the above become liquid at 
or below the temperature of boiling 
water. The last-named alloy, melting 
at 168° C., is useful on account of its 
melting point ee intermediate be- 
tween the low-fusible and high-fusible 
alloys. Besides, it is inexpensive, as 
bismuth and cadmium are absent. 


4, Alloys of four metals. 


Lead, 249 «8251 260 248 
Cadmium, 108 102 70 8 8=©1381 
Bismuth, 501 504 522 488 





Tin, 142 143 148 188 
Melt. Point, 65.5° 67.5° 68.5° 68.5° 
Lead, 344 267 250 
Cadmium, 62 100 125 
Bismuth, 500 500 500 
Tin, 94 133 125 


Melt. Point, 76.5° 63° «68° 


All of these melt below the boiling 
oint of water. When cold, they are 
ard and brittle. 

In preparing such alloys, the pro- 
ortions must be carefully observed. 
he metal with highest fusing point 

must be melted first, then the next one 

added, and the mixture cooled enough 
to just avoid solidifying it. Then the 
next metal is added, and so forth. By 

— melting and cooling the alloy, 

it becomes more homogeneous. 


No. 1,643.—Sodio-Benzoate, Sodio- 
Cinnamate, and Sodio-Salicylate of 
Caffeine (M. J. et al.). 

On page 195 of our last volume we 
gave formulas for the preparation of 
two of these compounds which we 
took from the Pharmaceutische Zei- 
tung, and were communicated to this 
journal by Mr. C. Schwarz. They are 
as follows: 

Sodio-Cinnamate way fo hong 


of Caffeine. of Caffeine. 
Parts. Parts. 
eee 21.2 21.2 
Cinnamic acid.....14.8 
Salicylic acid.... 13.8 
Cinnamate sodium.17.0 
Salicylate sodium 33. 


Caffeine per cent in 

finished prepar. .39.6 30.8 

Since publishing the above formula, 
however, we have had occasion to pre- 
pare considerable quantities of the 
sodio-benzoate and sodio-salicylate of 
caffeine ourselves, and before under- 
taking the preparation, we found that 
the above-named percentage does not 
agree with that given by Merck in his 
original announcement (see NEw REo., 
1883, 168), according to which the three 
salts should contain the following per- 


centages: 
sodio-benzoate. ....50. 
sodio-cinnamate. ...62.2} of caffeine. 
sodio-salicylate ....62.5 


It is evident, therefore, that the pro- 
portions given by Schwarz cannot be 
used if ‘ee of this percentage are 
required. 

On experimenting, it will be found 
that it is not necessary to employ an 
of the ready-made sodium salts at all, 
or, if the ready-made salts are used, the 
compound may be prepared without 
adding fresh acid. hen caffeine 
is mixed with an equivalent quan- 
tity of any of the above acids, and 
the mixture heated with water until 
it is dissolved, on cooling, some of 
the constituents will separate if the 
solution was concentrated. The latter 
will also be found to have a very 
acid reaction, because the caffeine is 
unable to saturate the acid in the pres- 
ence of water. If now a little solution 
of caustic soda be added until the acid 
reaction of the solution is partly neu- 
tralized, it will be found that, on cool- 
ing, there is a diminished tendency of 
the constituents to crystallize out, in 
proportion as there is more soda 
added. In other words, the solubility 
of the resulting compound in water is 
the greater the more soda it contains. 
For this reason it is best to add a suf- 
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ficient amount of soda to just neutral- 
ize the acid, or at least to leave only a 
faint excess of acid. 

Sodio-benzoate of sodium, therefore, 
may be prepared in the following man- 
ner: 


PRIDOMIAD ose) ole cea wens 21.2 parts. 

BONWIC AGIG. 6. ..4.0605 0000 23:3... 

GOUMEG GOES :...6<. ices scvas q. 8 
(NaHO). 

WN oss axis send acexess . 200 eb 


Add the caffeine and benzoic acid to 
the water and heat the mixture in a 
porcelain capsule until it is dissolved. 
Then remove a small measured portion 
of the liquid and keep it in reserve for 
use, in case the main portion should be 
inadvertently oversaturated with soda. 
Cautiously add to the main portion a 
solution of caustic soda, frequently 
stirring and testing it with litmus-paper 
or with phenol-phthalein pee. until it 
is neutral or only faintly supersatu- 
rated. Now add the reserved portion 
and afterwards, cautiously, enough 
soda-solution to render the liquid al- 
most neutral. Finally, evaporate to 
dryness, stirring briskly toward the 
last, powder the residue and keep it 
in well-stopped bottles. The solution 
should be evaporated at once. If itis 
allowed to stand in a cold place, the 
caffeine will sometimes crystallize out. 

If a measured portion of the liquid 
is reserved and the volume of soda- 
solution employed for the main tedboa 
has been noted, it is easy to calculate 
pretty close to the amount of soda- 
solution still needed. (This method of 
saturation may be employed with ad- 
vantage in many other cases.) A very 
small amount of soda is required for 
the above purpose, one which does not 
stand in any clearly understood rela- 
tion to the other constituents used. 
By actual trial, the above-named quan- 
tities of caffeine and benzoic acid re- 
quired 1.475 gg of absolute sodium 
hydrate (NaHO). 

The salt thus obtained contains be- 
tween 60 and 61 per cent of caffeine, 
and, though it slightly differs in 
strength from that made by Merck, 
yet it may be unhesitatingly used in 
the same dose. 

As it would be more convenient, 
however, to be able to remember a 
simple relationship, in figures, between 
these compound caffeine-salts and 

ure caffeine itself, it would, perhaps, 
vt still better to adjust the final pro- 
duct so—in the case of the three salts 
mentioned in the beginning—that each 
shall contain exactly 50 per cent of 
caffeine. 

In this case the formula fora 50¢ 
sodio-benzoate of caffeine would be as 
follows: 


Soda (calculated as NaHO) 
Ob.:6.468 DAT OF... 60.54%. 
Sodium benzoate (about 17.72 
DRENB) iiss ainins «08 ases can q. 8. 

Prepare the salt, as above directed, 
from the first three ingredients, evap- 
orate the final solution in a tared cap- 
sule to dryness, ascertain the weight 
of the residue, then add enough ben- 
zoate of sodium to bring the contents 
to 100 parts, re-dissolve in water, evap- 
orate again, dry, and reduce the resi- 
due to powder. 

The sodio-salicylate and sodio-cinna- 
mate of caffeine may be prepared in 
the same manner. In these cases it 
will also be found advisable to adopt 
the strength of 507. 

We shall recur to the subject of the 
preparation of these salts at another 
time. 

The Pharmacopoeia Committee of 
the German Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, some time ago, proposed the fol- 
lowing requirements of purity for two 
of these salts: 


Sodio-Benzoate of Caffeine. 


White granules, consisting of an 
amorphous powder, having a faint 
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odor of benzoin, and an aromatic, bit- 
ter, and benzoin-like taste. When the 
compound is cautiously heated between 
two watch-glasses, crystals of caffeine 
sublime. It is soluble, with a very 
gentle heat, in 2 parts of water, re- 
quires not less than 40 parts of alco- 
hol for solution, and yields its caffeine 
to chloroform. . On evaporating the 
chloroformic solution, the residue, 
when mixed with chlorine water and 
dried on the water-bath, yields a yel- 
lowish-red nass, which acquires a fine 
purple color upon the addition of am- 
monia [characteristics of caffeine]. 
The addition of hydrochloric acid to 
the aqueous solution of the compound 
produces a white crystalline precipi- 
tate [benzoic acid], which is re-dissolved 
either by heating or by the addition 
of alcohol. With ferric chloride it [the 
aqueous solution] yields a light-brown 
precipitate, which disappears on the 
simultaneous addition of hydrochloric 
acid and alcohol. 

On warming 0.5 Gm. of the com- 
pound with 5 Cc. of chloroform, re- 
peating this several times with fresh 

ortions of the solvent, and evaporat- 
ing the latter, not less than 0.2 Gm. of 
caffeine should be left behind. 


Maximum single dose: 0.5 Gm. (8 grains). 
Maximum daily dose: 1.5 Gm. (24 grains). 


Sodio-Salicylate of Caffeine. 


A white amorphous powder, odor- 
less, of a peculiar bitterish-sweet 
taste, evolving vapors of catfeine 
when heated to about 180° C. [856° F.], 
which congeal to microscopic crystal- 
line needles when coming in contact 
with acold piece of glass. It is solu- 
ble in 2 parts of water and in 20 parts 
of alcohol, and it yields its caffeine to 
chloroform, particularly on warming. 
On evaporating the chloroformic solu- 
tion, the residue, when mixed with 
chlorine water and dried on the water- 
bath, yields a yellowish-red mass, 
which acquires a fine purple color up- 
on the addition .of ammonia (char. of 
caffeine]. The aqueous solution of the 
salt striks a deep violet color with 
ferric chloride, and with hydrochloric 
acid it yields a white, crystalline pre- 
cipitate, disappearing either on heat- 
ing or upon the addition of alcohol 
(char. of salicylic acid]. 

On warming 0.4 Gm. of the com- 
pound with 4 C.c. of chloroform, re- 
peating this several times with fresh 

ortions of the solvent, and evaporat- 
ing the latter, not less than 0.2 Gm. of 
caffeine should be left behind. 


Maximum single dose: 0.4 Gm. (6 grains). 
Maximum daily dose: 1.2 Gm. (18 grains). 


As will be seen, the compounds de- 
scribed by the Pharm. Committee are 
cigs & ofa different strength from 
that originally indicated by Merck. 
In fact they are not true salts, and 
may be made to vary in their compo- 
sition by varying the proportions of 
= ingredients within considerable 
imits. 


No. 1,644.—Clemens’ Solution of 
Bromide of Arsenic. 


We have again had several inquiries 
directed to us regarding the above 
reparation. A short time ago, we 
ooked up the original papers of Dr. 
Clemens for the use of a friend, and 
from this we wiil abstract here the 
more important points, particularly as 
it appears that the remedy is being 
more frequently used than formerly. 

Dr. Theodor C. Clemens, of Frank- 
furt on the Main (born there on July 
1st, 1824, and still in practice), pub- 
lished his first paper on Bromide of 
Arsenic Solution in the Deutsche Klinik 
of 1859 (pp. 95, 106, 117) under the title 
‘‘Das arsenigsaure Bromkali ” (= ‘“‘ar- 
senite of bromide of potassium”). At 
that time he advocated the remedy 
chiefly in certain obstinate skin-dis- 
eases, intermittent fever, and some 
other disorders requiring powerful 
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alteratives. Subsequently the author 
had occasion to study its effects in 
diabetes, but did not publish his re- 
sults until the year 1882, after having 
had an experience of twenty years with 
this disease. According to him, the 
remedy is one of the most trustworthy 
and effective in diabetes (mellitus and 
insipidus). His own formula for pre- 
paring the solution, given in the 
Deutsche Klinik (1. c.), is as follows, 
translated into English: 


Arsenious Acid, powd., 

Carbonate of Potassium.aa gr. 57 
Boil with: 

Distilled Water........... lb. 

until all is dissolved; cool, and add: 

Distilled Water to make..troy % 114 
Then add: 

Pure Bromine. seis sesses: gr. 115 


He directs this solution to be agi- 
tated several times daily during the 
first week. During the fourth week 
it will become colorless, and is then 
ready for use. It should be kept in a 
cool and dark place. 

In the Allgem. Med. Central. Zeit. of 
1882 (p. 41, note), he says that the 
solution improves by age, and that it 
should be perfectly limpid, colorless, 
and tasteless. 

His mode of using it in diabetes is as 
follows: The patient being put on a 
nourishing meat diet, the above solu- 
tion is administered at first in single- 
drop doses diluted with much water, 
say, one drop of the solution three 
times a day in a tumbler of water. 
After this has been kept up for about 
eight days, the harrowing and an- 
noying thirst of the patient will gene- 
rally be greatly relieved. The urine 
should be carefully examined, and the 
quantity of sugar determined (most 
readily by the polariscope). The dose 
of the solution is then gradually to be 
increased to three drops, thrice daily, 
each dose being administered in a 
tumblerful of water. After about four- 
teen days, the amount of sugar in the 
urine will become less. When this 
point is reached, the dose is again 
gradually diminished until the single- 
drop doses are reached again, at which 
rate it may be continued for years 
without injurious effects. It is only 
necessary, besides, to observe the usual 
rules of diet suitable for diabetic pa- 
tients, with the additional precaution 
that neither sour food nor raw fruits 
be eaten about the time when the medi- 
cine is to be taken. A very great ad- 
ditional help in the treatment of 
diabetes is ‘‘deep, often-repeated in- 
spiration of fresh air, the confined 
atmosphere of dwellings and rooms 
being the worst enemy of such pa- 
tients.” 

Concerning the chemical reaction 
which takes place in making the solu- 
tion, we can only advance a theoreti- 
cal opinion, based on general chemical 
principles: 57.5 grains of arseniousacid 
(As2Os) require for conversion into 
arsenite of potassium (KH:AsOs) about 
40.1 grains of pure carbonate of potas- 
sium, or about 49.6 grains of the ordi- 
salt. Hence, only a portion of the 
carbonate of potassium is thus con- 
sumed, and the liquid must have an 
alkaline reaction. When the bromine 
is added, the latter is gradually con- 
verted into hydrobromic acid, oxygen 
being slowly eliminated. 115 grains of 
bromine converted into hydrobromic 
acid require a little over 98 grains of 
pure carbonate of potassium for neu- 
tralization. As there is only about 
8 grains, it is evident that the whole 
of the hydrobromic acid cannot be 
saturated, but only a quantity cor- 
responding to about 9.4 grains of bro- 
mine. The remainder must be present 
as free acid. Just at this moment, we 
have no specimen of the genuine solu- 
tion on hand to verify our speculation, 
but we shall peonsig, have occasion to 
test it. In our last May number 
(p. 99) we quoted a modified formula 
at present under trial. 
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QUERIES FROM EXCHANGES. 


Blodgetti.—A Texas correspondent 
gives the following as a ‘correct 
translation ” of Rev. Mr. Wilson’s for- 
mula for consumption cure: 


Blodgetti. 
BR Powd. ext. logwood...... $ 02. 
a gum arabic ....... 1 oz. 
© | | SOBA accesses ves oe negee 
‘s  tragacanth........ 1 drachm. 


Mix together. 


For maconin, 5ss., he uses the fol- 
lowing: Morphine sulph., grains x.; 
powdered sugar, grains x. Mix. 


Hypophos. of lime........ Y oz. 


Ext. cinchona, 3ij.; for this he uses 
chinoidine, 2 drachms. 
Alantine, 3i.; for this he uses powd. 


_ castile soap, 1 drachm. 


PEE ac) oc -ccceweeiede. 00 1 pound. 
Port wine, whiskey, or rum 1 pint. 
NW SEEDS easincn ses chee een as 2 pints. 


Mix the whole, shake well for a few 
days, when it will be ready for use. 
Dose, tablespoonful.* 


Bromidia.—The following formulze 
are said to respectively lead to per- 
manently clear mixtures: 


Pot. Brom., 

Chloral Hydrat........ aa Ziv. 

Sol. Ext. Cannabis Ind., 

Sol. Ext. Hyoscyam....aa gr. xvi. 

PCOWOU s cick sic pes siaa0 3 ij. 
Pee Water.....q. s. ad O.i. 


Rub extracts in glass mortar with 
alcohol until dissolved; rub salts to a 
powder, and mix. Then add hot water, 
triturate until dissolved, then filter. 


Pot. Brom., 

Chloral Hydrat.......... aa 3 ij, 

Ext. Cannabis Ind., 

Ext. Hyoscyam .......... aa gr. i. 

AICOHOR ics: soca sicdaeseb fl. 3i. 

‘Watery 267, £6 .dcaciesciavs He 2h 
M. et filt.* 


Thompson’s Eye-Water is reported 
to contain: 


Sulphate of Zinc .....20 grains. 
Sulphate of Copper... 5 = ** 


Tinct, Satiron......+. 2 drachms. 
Tinct. Camphor...... 1 drachm. 
Rose Water ......... 8 ounces. 
Dist: Waters. 6 sce cscs 8 ee 


Mix and filter.* 


Perry Davis’ Pain Killer is said to 
be prepared as follows: 


Take of 
Powdered Guaiac......... 20° lbs. 
GRMEDUOR 033/50. <x sis, cots Bos 


Powdered Cayenne Pepper 6 ‘ 
Caustic Liquor of Ammo- 
WOM cairid: «naene eseiooaasies 1 Ib. 


Digest in 32 gallons of alcohol for 
two weeks, and filter.* 


Florida Water. 


Oil of Lavender ... .4 fl. oz. 
Oil of Bergamot... 4‘6 “ 


Oil of Neroli........ 2** drachms, 
Oil of Orange...... 4 <6 “s 

Oil of Clove. .....+..+- 1“ drachm. 
Pure Musk......... 4 grains. 


Cologne Spirit, 96°.,1 gallon. 
Tincture of Tonka, sufficient to 
color. 
Macerate 15 days, and filter through 
paper.* 


Extract of Lilac.—Piesse’s ‘‘ Per- 
fumery and Kindred Arts ” gives this: 
Extract of Tuberose...... 1 pint. 

Extract of Cassie......... 4 ‘ 
Extract of Orange Flower.1 ‘“ 


Tincture of Orris......... 3 
Tincture of Civet....... COE 
Rose Water, Triple........ $ “ 





* Druggist’s Circular. 
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THE PRACTICE ON PHARMACY: A Trea- 
tise on the Modes of Making and Dis- 
nsing Officinal, Unofficinal, and 
ixtemporaneous Preparations, with 
Descriptions of their Properties, 
Uses, and Doses. Intended as a 
Hand-Book for Pharmacists and 
Physicians, and as a Text-Book for 
Students. By JosepH B. REMING- 
TON, Ph.G., Professor of the Theory 
and Practice of Pharmacy, and Di- 
rector of the Pharmaceutical La- 
boratory of the Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, etc., etc. With 
nearly 500 Illustrations. 8vo. Phila- 
delphia (J. B. Lippincott Company), 
1885; pp. 1,080. 


THE work begins with an introduc- 
tion explaining the nature or objects 


of (arene and dispensatories, * 
an 


the general rules and principles 
by which the arrangement of the sub- 
ject matter and the nomenclature of 
the U. S. Pharmacopoeia is governed. 
Next follows Part L, treating of the 
operations and manipulations occur- 
ring in pharmacy, together with the 
descriptions and illustrations of 
various forms of apparatus. A 
great deal of labor has evident- 
ly been bestowed upon this sec- 
tion. Since the time of ‘‘ Mohr- 
Redwood-Procter,” we have 
had no comprehensive work of 
reference on this important 
subject. Most of the new im- 
provements or new appliances 
that were devised in subsequent 
years required to be searched 
for, with considerable loss of 
time, in the various pharmaceu- 
tical journals, the illustrated 
price-lists of dealers in appara- 
tus, glass-ware, etc., and in 
various other works. Prof. 
Remington has collected_ to- 
gether whatever appeared to 
him to be of sufficient import- 
ance and usefulness, and has 
presented it in an acceptable 
manner. It gives us pleasure 
to observe that in the prepara- 
tion of the matter in this sec- 
tion the author has availed 
himself largely of the pages of 
New REMEDIES and THE AMERI- 
CAN DRUGGIST. 

Part II. treats of the officinal prepa- 
rations made by solution, maceration, 
percolation, and mixing. In this por- 
tion of the work we would like to see, 
in a subsequent edition, a more com- 
plete account of foreign pharmaceuti- 
cal preparations, such as ‘‘alcoolat,” 
‘‘aleoolature,” ‘‘alcoolé,” ‘‘tisane,” 
‘“‘notio,” etc., which need not be 
enumerated in detail, and might be 
given in smaller type. But if such 
terms as ‘‘saccharure,” ‘‘ eleeosaccha- 
rum,” etc., are explained, it might be 
well to include them all. Indeed, it 
would be very desirable to give such 
an account of foreign pharmacy and 
foreign pharmacopeeias, that the 
reader would be enabled to make com- 
parisons with our own, and to recog- 
nize the distinctive peculiarities or 
differences inherent to the foreign 
preparations. The work would there- 
by become still more useful to the 
practical pharmacist. ‘ 

Part III. treats of chemicals, and 
here we encounter a very useful fea- 
ture in a series of diagrammatic tables 
presenting the definition, description, 
and tests of the several substances in 
a very practical and lucid method. 

Organic and animal substances are 
treated of in Part IV. Great care and 
much work has evidently been be- 
stowed upon this part, in which a large 
number of unofficinal drugs and prin- 
ciples, or other vegetable or animal 
derivatives have been included. 

Curiously enough, the last chapter 


hip. 
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(LXII.) of Part IV. treats of pharma- 
ceutical testing. Thisseems to us to be 
out of place here. It should either be 
placed somewhere under Part III., or 
perhaps as last chapter under Part I. 
Probably its insertion was determined 
on at the last moment only. In a sec- 
ond edition of the work, we would sug- 
gest that a more detailed explanation 
of the methods of volumetric analysis 
and its application to special cases be 
given. 

Part V. treats of extemporaneous 
pharmacy. Here the experience of 
the author has enabled him to cover 
the ground very fully. Every phar- 
macist should carefully peruse this 
= as it contains many important 

ints, insuring accuracy, safety, and 
dispatch in dispensing, which, though 
—. known as beneficial, yet are 
requently disregarded. The fact of 
their being presented in a connected 
manner makes their importance more 
prominent. 

The concluding part (VI.) contains 
a formulary of unofficinal prepara- 
tions. 

Having thus briefly outlined the 
contents, and basing our judgment 
mainly i the more important por- 
tions of the work which we have read 
and examined with care, we have no 


STUTTERING CUSTOMER in search of hippurate of sodium,—‘* Hip, 
Pinacr) 


DRUG-CLERK, who is a member of a boat-club, and thinks his inter- 
locutor is trying to raise a cheer—“‘ Hurrah ! — Fliegende Blatter. 


hesitation in saying that there is no 
treatise on pharmacy in the English 
language which could approach it in 
completeness or usefulness. Though 
primarily intended for the student, it 
will be found a valuable aid and work 
of reference for all who have to do 
with drugs, either as manufacturers, 
or dispensers, or prescribers. 

Typographically considered, the 
book is one of the handsomest we have 
seen for a long time. 


THE VEGETABLE MATERIA MEDICA OF 
WESTERN InpDIA. By W. Dymock, 
Surgeon-Major, Bombay Army. 
Principal medical storekeeper to 
Government; late Professor of Ma- 
teria Medica, Grant College, Bom 
bay; etc. Second edition, revised 
and enlarged. Parts I., II. 8vo. 
Bombay, 1885. 

THE great value of Prof. Dymock’s 

work has been amply testified to by 

the rapid exhaustion of the first edition. 

In this present one, the additions and 

improvements are quite numerous, 

equal care and attention having been 
bestowed upon every department of 
the subject. The history of each drug 
has been given more in detail, in con- 
sequence of a more thorough study of 
oriental sources of information, as we 
readily can recognize. The description, 
chemistry, uses, and commercial fea- 
tures have likewise been revised where 
necessary. Several drugs omitted in 
the first edition have been added, 
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among them are some which were 
hitherto unnoticed ‘by European 
writers. The author has adopted the 
nomenclature followed in Hooker’s 
Flora of India. 

In the preface he gives a brief ac- 
count of one of the chief sources of 
information already made use of for 
the first edition, viz., a copious trea- 
tise on materia medica, entitled Makh- 
zan-el-Adwiya, compiled by Mir Mu 
hammad Husain, anative of Khorasan 
and pupil of Mir Muhammad Ali-el- 
Husaini; he resided first in Khorasan, 
then in Shiraz, and afterwardsin India, 
principally at Murshidabad in Bengal. 
He tells us in his preface that in A. 
H. 1185 (A.D. 1771) he was persuaded 
to undertake the compilation of a 
Persian pharmacopeeia, and _ that, 
when this was completed, he com- 
menced writing the Makhzan-el-Ad- 
wiya, or ‘Treasury of Medicines,” a 
work compiled from the most impor- 
tant of the Arabic, Persian, and Indian 
works on materia medica, supple- 
mented by his own experience. There 
is ample evidence that he did not ac- 
cept without inquiry the statements 
of older writers, as in many cases, after 
quoting their opinion, he proves it 
from personal observation to be incor- 
rect. 

An index of Marathi names 
of useful plants is to be added 
as a supplement. 
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Fluid Tolu for Syrup.—This 
title, as well as ‘* Soluble Tinc- 
ture of Tolu,” is applied, of 
late, to certain preparations 
claiming to yield, by mere mix- 
ture with simple syrup, an ele- 
gant full strength syrupus Tolu- 
tanus. The following formula, 
recommended by N. Rosenwas- 
ser, is based upon the idea that 
the principles dissolved and 
held by the syrup are the acids 
= the balsam and some volatile 
oil: 


% Balsam of Tolu x. 
PEOOWOL .. ois 5s tinb ie 45m oe 25 6 
ASV ORTEN... eweescacbe fil.% 12 
Carbonate of Magnesium gr. 120 

WAUBE |. 2 biisecxtre se q. 8. 


Dissolve the balsam in the 
mixed alcohol and glycerin 
with heat; add 12 ounces of 
water; let stand tillcool. Pour 
the milky (cinnamic acid) liquid off 
from the balsamic resinous precipi- 
tate; then rub it with the magnesia, 
and filter, making up to 2 pints witha 
mixture of alcohol, 1 part, and water, 
2 parts, poured through the filter. Of 
this, use 1 ounce to 15 ounces of syrup 
simplex to make the 1870 syrup. To 
make the 1880 syrup, the magnesia 
must be omitted, and the liquid strain- 
ed and made up to the measures stated. 
2 ounces of this, added to 14 ounces of 
syrup simplex, will fully equal, in re- 
sulting strength, the 1880 formula.* 


Green Cerate is suggested as the 
possible want of a physician who 
ordered ‘‘ green salve”: 

Yellow Wax 

Burgundy Pitch 
Turpentine ‘ 
Pulverized Verdigris .... 1 part. 

Add the verdigris to a cerate formed 
of the first three ingredients. May be 
formed into thin cakes by running it 
into paper moulds.* 

[It seems to us more probable that 
the prescriber intended the so-called 
Unguentum viridatum, or Adeps viri- 
dis, prepared by digesting lard with 
fresh dandelion and elder leaves (or 
any other non-medicinal leaves) 
whereby the lard takes up chlorophyi 
and acquires a green color. It is some- 
times used as a basis for eye-salves, or 
even by itself alone.—Ep, Am. Dr.] 


* National Druggist. 
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